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O man in the 

What United States 
President Roosevelt has a more intimate 
Thinks of the knowledge of the 
Home Missionaries newer parts of our 
country than Presi- 

dent Roosevelt. He has been no “car win- 
dow” observer. From actual experience, 
he knows the isolation and the hardship 
which have been, and in many instances 
still are, the chief characteristics of 
those vast stretches of territory where an 
empire is in the making. In his address 
to the recent centennial anniversary of 
the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, 
the President spoke of the people of the 
United States as having been engaged in 
the last hundred years in the rough work 
of conquering a continent. In that work 
the missionaries have had, he said, a share, 
the importance of which it would be dit- 
ficult to overestimate. For it is service 
such as theirs “which prevents the 
pioneers from sinking perilously near the 
level of the savagery against which they 
contend. Without it the conquest of this 
continent would have had little but an 
animal side. Without it the pioneer’s 
fierce and rude virtues and sombre faults 
would have been left unlit by the flame 
of pure and loving aspiration. Without 
it the life of this country would have 


been a life of inconceivably hard and 
barren materialism. Because of it, deep 
beneath and through the national char- 
acter, there runs that power of firm ad- 
herence to a lofty ideal upon which the 
safety of the nation will ultimately de- 
pend.” A statement such as this has a 
two-fold value. First, it reminds all of 
us that the words “The United States of 
America” and “American Citizen” are 
words of infinitely larger and more noble 
meaning than they could possibly have 
been without the missionary work of 
those who, while sharing the hardship of 
continental. conquest, “waged war against: 
the myriad forms of brutality.” In the 
second place, they remind every home 
missionary that his has been, and is, the 
high dignity of contributing largely to 
the making of national character, and 
the exalting of national ideals. Once 
this fact is realized, and the seeming 
commonplace of the home missionary’s 
life is illuminated with a new light. The 
familiar duties can be done with added 
zest and power; the subtle temptations 
to discouragement and despair can be 
met and mastered; and the manifold sac- 
rifices of deserved comfort and right am- 
bition can be made with a smile, because, 
through them all, the end and purpose of 
the wérk can: be clearly seen. 
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‘T’HERE are no 

truer patriots 
than the true home 
missionaries. Few 
of us realize the sacrifices they are mak- 
ing. Money, or the lack of it, is not the 
only measure of sacrifice, but it is 
probably the measure that most of us 
can understand better than isolation, 
hardship and a brave buckling down to 
a hard routine. When the Editor was in 
the District of Asheville recently, he 
learned that the average clerical salary 
was $343.75 a year. In the Diocese of 
Fond du Lac he learned of one mission- 
ary whose income is just over $200 a 
year, while the average stipend of the 
clergy in nineteen of the missions of the 
diocese is just over $368. “Oh! 
is merely a missionary bishop,” or 
“4 is only a missionary” is the half 
apologetic or half pitying explanation 
one sometimes hears. ‘Merely a mission- 
ary bishop!” “Only a missionary!” To 
use such phrases is to dishonor ourselves. 
No man has a right to walk with his 
head higher or his eye brighter than the 
amissionary, whether at home or abroad. 
For, after all, he is the pioneer in the 
path along which Christian civilization 
and everything else that is best in our 
modern life must make its way. With- 
out his work, to think only of our own 
land, the life of this country, as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said, “would have been a 
life of inconceivably hard and barren 
materialism.” 


Home Missionaries 
- as Patriots 


CTOBER 21st to 
23d are the 
dates, and Phila- 
delphia is the place, 
of the next Missionary Council. It is an 
occasion that all Church people should 
keep in mind. The committee appointed 
by the General Convention has arranged 
a comprehensive and practical pro- 
gramme. Next month we shall hope to 
publish it in full, with the names of the 
appointed speakers. For the present we 
may say that the plans include the 
preaching of the sermon, by the Bishop 
of Tennessee, on the morning of the first 


The Missionary 
Council 
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day, followed by conference sessions, deal- 
ing with such topics as “Is a Change in 
the Missionary Canon Desirable?” “The 
Apportionment Plan,and How to Make it 
Effective”; “What the Church Owes to 
the Missionaries”; “The Church’s Need 
for Laborers in Its Mission Fields; How 
Is It to Be Met?’ On the first and third 
evenings there are to be public meetings 
with addresses upon “What Business 
Has a Business Man with Missions?” and 
“The Present Challenge to the Church 
to Extend its Missionary Operations at 
Home and Abroad.” The second evening 
will be used for an informal reception. 
The Programme Committee has the valu- 
able co-operation of a strong local com- 
mittee, and both working together hope 
to make the coming Council a memorable 
one. The criticism is sometimes made 
that the Missionary Council is not worth 
attending, because it has no legislative 
powers. It has, however, a far higher 
function; nothing less than the oppor- 
tunity of creating and guiding public 
opinion in the Church with regard to all 
missionary matters; of arousing intelli- 
gent missionary zeal, and of pressing 
home upon the conscience of the Church 
the missionary campaign as a primary 
obligation. Membership in such a body 
involves both honor and responsibility. 


EADERS of Mr. 
A Native 


Tyng’s review 
Episcopate of the proceedings of 
in Japan the Seventh General 


Synod of the Church 
in Japan will agree with Bishop Mc- 
Kim’s estimate that this was one of the 
most remarkable ecclesiastical gatherings 
that ever met in the Empire. Its most 
important act was, of course, the mak- 
ing of plans for the establishment and 
endowment of a native episcopate. So 
heartily was the proposition taken up 
that Bishop McKim considers it almost 
certain that within ten years a Japanese 
bishop will be consecrated, with the city 
of Tokyo as his see, while it is possible 
that a Japanese bishop may preside at 
the synod of 1908. Bishop Nicolai, of 
the Russo-Greek Church Mission, has 
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been credited with saying that there was 
“not even the glimmer of the dawn of a 
native episcopate”; but, as Bishop Mc- 
Kim remarks, “Japan is a land of sur- 
prises, and events move rapidly across the 
panorama of its history.” The election 
of a native bishop, or bishops, will not 
mean the retirement of the foreign bish- 
ops from the Empire. The synod sug- 
gests that the former shall have the 
oversight of the well-established work, 
while the latter shall continue to lead 
in the aggressive campaign of planting 
and developing the Church in new fields. 
One significant feature of the plan is the 
endeavor to raise,inJapan, an endowment 
fund to be given in 1907 as a thank-of- 
fering for the twentieth anniversary of 
the establishment of the Nippon Sei 
Kokwat (the Holy Catholic Church in 
Japan). Bishop McKim asks that sym- 
pathetic friends in the United States 
should not contribute to this fund. He 
thinks that it can be, and ought to be, 
entirely raised among the Japanese. 


O human ex- 
Chips Flying perience can 
in Japan equal that of the for- 


eign missionary who 
is privileged to see the results of his own 
work and that of his co-laborers in the 
lives of individuals. Some idea of what 
that experience is may, perhaps, be gained 
from the comments of one of our repre- 
sentatives in Japan, who says: “It has 
been my privilege, since coming to Japan, 
to see many ‘chips flying.’ Some six 
or eight months ago, I saw, at the end of 
Mr. Mott’s lectures in Sendai, over 100 
students declare that they desired to in- 
vestigate the claims of Christ. Yester- 
day I learned that of these forty-two had 
already been baptized, sixty-five were in 
Bible-classes, and thirteen had become 
indifferent. Here in Hirosaki I had the 
pleasure of seeing six confirmed the other 
day, and have since admitted three 
catechumens. One of them, a captain in 
the army, came to my house yesterday 
for a talk. He told me that for years 
he had been trying to ‘conquer himself,’ 
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especially in the matter of drinking sake 
(wine). He said he knew all the rules 
of right, but there seemed to be no power 
back of the rules to make them a reality 
in his conduct. He had come now to 
believe firmly in the existence of a liy- 
ing, present God, to whom he owed 
love and obedience in return for love, 
and now, for the first time, felt within 
himself a power strong enough to raise 
him above the old life. He told me that 
what was true of his old life was true 
of Japanese society as a whole. The old 
ideas of Bushido and the five relations 
were losing their hold, and that though 
now the people knew the right, yet the 
only real power in their lives is that 
which tempts them to do the wrong. It 
means a good deal for an army man to 
take this stand, for the prejudice against 
Christianity is strong among the mili- 
tary classes; the temptations to sin are 
many. The chips may fly slowly out 
here, but it’s worth while waiting to see 
them, when they do fly.” 


HE missions in 
both China dis- 
tricts are going for- 
ward quietly and 
steadily. Encourag- 
ing incidents are constantly occurring. 
Mr. Ancell, of Shanghai, has been carry- 
ing on an important work at Grace 
Church, in the native city. The other day 
a heathen merchant came to him and 
gave him $250 as.an evidence of his ap- 
preciation of what was being done among 
his own countrymen. The money has 
been used to purchase land adjoining the 
church, upon which will be erected a 
building containing a school-room, guest- 
room and quarters for the clergyman. 
Gifts from the Chinese for the new 
building at St. John’s College continue 
to come in. A former student who is 
now studying in the United States, re- 
cently sent Dr. Pott $500 for the fund. 
The Alumni Association is meeting with 
much success, and several of its members 
earning from $25 to $75 a month have 
given $50 each. Ten thousand dollars 
have been given by a gentleman whose 


Progress 
in Shanghar 
and Hankow 
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name for the present is withheld, for a 
new building at St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Shanghai, and the building at St. Mary’s 
Hall, in memory of Mrs. Twing, has been 
begun. From Boone School comes the 
good news that all available space is oc- 
cupied by the 136 boys now enrolled 
while fifty had to be turned away for 
lack of room. The day-schools, too, are 
overflowing, and St. Hilda’s School for 
girls is having the most prosperous year 
in its history, with fifty pupils. Early in 
the autumn two women missionaries and 
five men will be leaving for China, but 
even so, the demand for recruits is far 
ahead of the supply. Another qualified 
woman physician is urgently needed at 
Shanghai. Tue Spirir or Missions 
wants to hear of volunteers. 


URING May and 
June many di- 
ocesan conventions 
have been in session. 
Though few, if any, 
of them were marked by any really 
notable achievement, they have a certain 
value in revealing a steady round of 
parochial work. Sometimes, it must be 
admitted, reports from parishes indicate 
that far too many congregations are con- 
tent with “holding their own.” This con- 
dition is based upon an inadequate con- 
ception which regards the Church as a 
company of congenial people, associated 
primarily for the promotion of personal 
piety among themselves, and for the com- 
mon enjoyment of spiritual comforts and 
consolations. Too often the Church is 
regarded as an agency for saving people 
out of the world, rather than as God’s 
instrument for saving the world. The 
distance between these two conceptions is 
immeasurable. Where the former pre- 
vails, little consideration is given to 
questions of Church extension. Where 
the latter prevails, the missionary spirit 
is always in evidence. Some of the con- 
ventions took strong positions with re- 
gard to the duty of making the Gospel 
known everywhere. The committee on 
Church extension in the Diocese of 
Nebraska, for instanee, put forward at 
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the Diocesan 
Conventions 
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the convention a programme which rec- 
ommended that the daily press be used 
for giving information about the Church 
and her work; that laymen should be 
urged to accompany the Bishop on some 
of his missionary visitations, and that in 
general all communicants should be 
aroused to the recognition and use of the 
frequent opportunities for widening the 
Church’s fellowship and increasing her 
influence. Few of the conventions but 
set apart some time during the session 
for the consideration of the Church’s 
work beyond the diocesan bounds. 


T the Indiana 


Disbelief in Convention 
Missions Bishop Francis, in 

is Disbelief commending the Ap- 

im Christ portionment Plan 

as “the right plan, 

because it puts the responsibility 


ultimately where it belongs—on the 
individual’—took occasion to say that 
he was not unmindful that “my course 
during the past year in preaching 
missions in all our congregations on one 
of my visitations has been an unpopular 
one; that exception to it has been taken 
in some instances, and that the fear has 
been expressed in others that too much 
money would go out of the parish.” But, 
nothing daunted, the Bishop continued: 
“So long as God gives me _ breath, 
I shall preach missions as the essen- 
tial work of the Church and disbe- 
lief in missions as disbelief in Christ. 
Better far the return to the 
simplicity of primitive worship—to the 
unadorned church, the hard pew, and 
congregational singing—if that be neces- 
sary to revive the spirit of missions in 
our people, than the continuance of the 
refinement of luxurious worship which 
we enjoy to-day in our beautiful churches 
with their well-trained choirs and com- ° 
fortable pews, if these things tend to de- 
stroy the spirit of self-sacrifice and lead 
us to imagine that in supplying the 
wants of our own spiritual natures, with- 
out thinking of the needs of others, we 
are fulfilling the commands of Christ.” 
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ISHOP WELL- 
er, in his ad- 
dress to the Fond du 
Lace convention, on 
the missionary work 
of the diocese, spoke of the appropriation 
of $2,550—$1,050 for the work among the 
Oneida Indians, and $1,500 for general 
missionary work—from the Board of 
Managers, as “the mainstay of the mis- 
sion work in this diocese.” Proceeding 
to the consideration of the Apportion- 
ment Plan, by which the diocese was 
asked to give $2,400 to general missions, 
or only $150 less than it received, the 
Bishop said he thought the Board 
of Managers did not realize that “the 
diocese is in a purely formative con- 
dition,” requiring considerable outlay for 
the building of churches and rectories; 
therefore the total parochial expenditure 
of $60,000 upon which the apportionment 
had been made was really twice the 
actual income of the congregations for 
parochial purposes. Although for these 
reasons, among others, the Bishop felt 
the apportionment to be excessive, he 
nevertheless asked every clergyman in 
the diocese to urge his congregation to 
give as largely as possible to General 
Missions before September ist. The 
Bishop’s request was discussed by the 
convention, which, while believing that 
the full apportionment of $2,400 is more 
than “can possibly be raised by a diocese 
like ours, which has no rich parishes, 
and is in reality a missionary diocese,” 
nevertheless expressed its appreciation of 
the endeavor of the Board of Managers 
“to solve a difficult financial problem,” 
and its desire “to see the diocese doing 
its best and bearing its own share in 
the domestic and foreign mission work 
of the American Church.” In order that 
something definite and practical might 
be done, the convention authorized the 
appointment of a committee to make an 
apportionment to the parishes and mis- 
sions of the diocese, based upon the or- 
dinary parochial expenses of the past 
year, and to notify the parishes and mis- 
gions of their respective shares. 


The Apportion- 
ment in 


Fond du Lac 
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aU) Syouiei te Ol 
loyal co-opera- 
tion, expressed in 
many quarters, is 
having its natural fruit in a con- 
tinued imcrease in the missionary offer- 
ings. To June Ist that increase is 
$63,000 in contributions from congrega- 
tions, cr $84,000 in contributions from 
all sources. Every diocese but six, 
and every district but two, have sent 
increased offerings from parishes and 
individuals. Thirty-five dioceses and 
eleven districts have given, during 
the first nine months of the fiscal year, 
much more than they gave during the 
entire preceding year. Alaska, Asheville, 
Duluth and Montana—all missionary dis- 
tricts—have completed their respective 
apportionments of $196.87, $531.68, $1,- 
442.55, and $1,844.47. No diocese has as 
yet succeeded in doing this. The record 
to June 1st may be tabulated as follows: 


Productive 
Apportionment 


Individual gifts not credited 


TOMPATISIVGS = erie csrccrersicrs $57,000 
55 parishes with 47,000 com- 
municants have made 
OiLerINSSHOLasr eee eee 89,000 
2,480 parishes and missions 
with 384,000 communi- 
cants have made offer- 
IMSSIOLS, ceorg wees -cietcvcneers vate 74,000 
$220,000 


The Sunday-schools have already given 
more than $100,000 in addition to the 
above amounts and the members of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary have made substan- 
tial progress in their effort to give 
another $100,000. The record is ad- 
mirable in many respects, and indicates 
that next year when the Apportionment 
Plan is more fully understood and can 
be more promptly applied the results 
will be even better. In order to meet all 
the requirements of the year ending 
August 31st, 1902, additional gifts of 
$240,000 are required. Can the Church 
give this amount during the two hot 
months of July and August? There can 
be no doubt about the question of ability. 
The rub comes on the question of willing- 
ness. 
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HE foregoing 
What Might be statement shows 
Done Before that only 2,535 
September 1st parishes and mis- 
sions have so far 


made offerings. This number, it is true, 
shows a gain of 724 over the record of 
last year, but 3,900 parishes and mis- 
sions, with 300,000 communicants, have 
so far given absolutely nothing to the 
missionary campaign of 1902. An 
average of eighty cents from each of 
these communicants would provide 
the required amount. Then, too, there 
are thousands of individuals in parishes 
from which offerings have already 
been received who, in all probability, 
have had no part in the offering from 
the parish, or gave to it much less 
than they might give. Are there not 50 
individuals who might give $1,000 each 
before September 1st; 100 who might 
give $500 each; 200 who might give from 
$100 to $500 each; 1,000 who might give 
$50 each, and an indefinite number who 
might give from $5 to $50 each ? 


UST the Board 

of Managers 

in future rely more 
largely upon  indi- 
viduals than upon parishes for campaign 
funds? It begins to appear so. The 
foregoing table shows that 806 persons 
have so far this year given $57,000, or 
an average of just over $70 each; while 
47,000 persons in 55 parishes have given 
$89,000, or less than $2 each; and 384,000 
persons in 2,480 parishes have given 
$74,000, or less than 20 cents each. Less 
than twenty cents each for missions at 
home and abroad! To state it in another 
way, 806 persons have given two-thirds 
as much as 47,000 persons in fifty-five 
wealthy parishes, and four-fifths as much 
as 884,000 persons in 2,480 average 
parishes. Figures such as these confirm 
the opinion that an offering or collection 
for missions too often hides a multitude 
of omissions. We fear that many drop 
ten cents in the missionary collection and 
feel that they have done their duty, who 
would be ashamed to give less than $10 
if the matter came before them in their 


Missions 
and Omissions 
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homes or offices. There is no more in- 
spiring or significant sight than a con- 
gregation coming to make a united of- 
fering for Church extension, if that of- 
fering is made up of gifts which are a 
full measure of the ability of its mem- 
bers. But when individual] indifference 
or neglect hides itself behind a corporate 
act, the result is damaging to the in- 
dividual, dishonoring to the Church and 
disastrous to the Cause. We are well 
aware that those who will read this 
paragraph do not need to be reminded of 
the duty of giving for Church exten- 
sion. No reader of THE Spirit or Mis- 
SIONS is content with an investment of 
twenty cents a year, or of $2 a year in 
the missionary campaign. We have no 
intention of faulting the faithful for the 
shortcomings of the neglectful. But it 
is right that the facts should be stated 
in order that, knowing them, all may 
unite to deepen the sense of personal re- 
sponsibility and raise the standard of 
individual and corporate giving. 


EFORE the divi- 


Present Problems sion of the 
an China China Mission into 
two districts, con- 


ferences of all the missionaries were held 
periodically for the discussion of subjects 
related to the extension and improvement 
of the Church’s work. They were al- 
Ways occasions of great advantage to 
those who are working out difficult 
propositions, often almost single-handed. 
Now that the Mission has been divided, 
each of the districts is to have its own 
conference. The first meeting of the 
missionaries in the Shanghai District 
was held at the Jessfield Compound, May 
8th, 9th and 10th. The following sub- 
jects for discussion show the practical 
and personal character of the conference: 
“Day Schools: (1) How to Improve Them; 
(2) How to Make Them Feeders for the: 
College; (3) How to Use Them so as to 
Gain People for the Church.” “The Re- 
ligious Life of the Missionary: Its Im- 
portance; Aids to Deepen It.” “The 
Evangelistic Work: Its Importance; the 
Best Methods to Employ.” “Personal 
Religious Work and Influence: (1) in the 
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School; (2) in the Hospital; (3) in 
Church Work Generally.” An occasion like 
the conference is of value to the mission- 
aries because it impresses them anew 
with the solid character of the founda- 
tion work done by their predecessors. It 
also gives them a little time to think about 
their work in its broader outlines, an ex- 
perience altogether too rare in the life 
of men and women who finish one task 
only to find half a dozen others demand- 
ing immediate attention. It enables 
them to see that vast stretches of human 
life all about them are untouched, and 
must remain untouched with the present 
equipment, but that nevertheless some 
real results are being regularly achieved. 
The Church in the Missionary District 
of Shanghai works in the Province of 
Kiangsu, with a population of 21,000,000 
people. Including the Bishop, there are 
but seven ordained foreign mission- 
aries, one to each 3,000,000 of the popu- 
lation. Remembering this, it is no won- 
der that when the missionaries take time 
to think they ask themselves the ques- 
tion: “What can the Church at home 
be thinking of when it sends reinforce- 
ments so slowly?” If the clergy of the 
Church were provided in this country in 
the same proportion as the Church pro- 
vides them for the District of Shanghai, 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America would have 
clergy and bishops to the number of 
twenty-seven, instead of the 4,900 who 
minister to her congregations. 


PANS KAR ISS to 
A have an unprec- 
edented increase in 
its missionary staff. 
Early in the autumn the six men and 
four women, who have been recently ap- 
pointed to the mission, will have arrived 
at their stations. The Church at large 
could’ make no better or more appreciated 
recognition of the splendid service ren- 
dered all these years by the faithful 
pioneers than by sending them these re- 
inforcements. Miss Deane is to have a 
companion at Circle City. Ketchikan, 
Valdez and Sitka are no longer to be 


Recruts 
for Alaska 
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without clergymen, and the Bishop is 
to have a companion to share the dan-- 
gerous mid-winter journeys. For this 
service Bishop Rowe has selected Mr. 
George W. Chilson, a Detroit layman, 
and his support has been almost entirely 
guaranteed by branches of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. It is interesting to note 
that the four women workers all come 
from the diocese of Massachusetts. June 
2d an inspiring farewell service was held 
for them in St. Paul’s Church, Boston, 
and an address was made by Bishop 
Lawrence. 


HE last letters 


The Latest from Anvik, - 
Anvik Mail Point Hope and 
Nome are full of en- 

couragement. In spite of the disastrous 


fire at Anvik, the work of the mission is 
going on, and now that Mr. Chapman 
has returned, the rebuilding the girls’ 
school-house will be pushed forward. Of 
the $5,000 needed for this purpose, all 
but $1,000 has been received. A letter 
from Dr. Driggs, at Point Hope, dated 
January 10th and received as this num- 
ber goes to press, announces his continued 
health. His work has been greatly ham- 
pered of late by two white men who were 
landed from a whaler last October. One 
of them brought a supply of liquor with 
him and has been trading it to the 
natives, in spite of the United States 
law prohibiting such trading. The other 
outraged a young girl. These incidents 
are simply typical of the difficulties 
against which Dr. Driggs and other mis- 
sionaries in Alaska have to contend. If 
the vicious white men could be kept out 
of the country altogether, the mission- 
aries’ work would be vastly simplified. 
From Cape Nome Mr. Bloor reports a 
winter of much severity and hardship in 
some particulars, but of great spiritual 
blessing in others. The services at St. 
Mary’s have been well attended; the con- 
egregation has taken a leading place in 
the relief work made necessary by the 
gathering at Nome of many stranded 
miners, and altogether the mission seems 
to have justified many times over the 
amount of money expended upon it. 


THE CATHEDRAL AT HONOLULU 


Honolulu and the New Pacific 


BY THE RIGHT REVEREND WILLIAM FORD NICHOLS, D.D. 


BisHop NICHOLS was appointed by the Presiding Bishop to act as his representative in receiv- 
ing the transfer of the Church in Hawaii to the jurisdiction of the American 
Church, Particulars concerning this transfer can be found on page 319 of the 


April number of Ta Sprrit oF Missions. 


The present article has been written 


by Bishop Nichols in response to a request of the Editor. 


* W NCREASED Responsibilities” was 
happily chosen at the General 
Convention of 1898 as a means of 
designating the scope of the Con- 

vention to consider the relation of the 

Church to our new territory under the 

flag. We may “thank God and take 

courage” in the confronting of thick 

problems that in the three years and a 

half, since 1898, so much has really been 

accomplished in the way of rising to 
those responsibilities. Of the best we 
have, we have consecrated bishops for 
the Philippines, for Porto Rico and for 

Honolulu, to say nothing of another 

bishop for Japan and another for China. 

And if we indulge ourselves so freely, as 

a characteristic pastime of the American 

Church, in croaking as if St. Mulh- 
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grubs was the patron saint of our mis- 
sionary work, it will do no harm betimes 
to crow a little with a true St. Chanti- 
cleer spirit at the dawn of a better day. 
The clear position taken by the com- 
mittee in 1898 was that there “should 
be the ultimate unqualified spiritual 
jurisdiction of the Church in the United 
States over all the territory of the United 
States.” In accordance with an agree- 
ment made at the General Convention of 
1901 the American Church entered into 


full jurisdiction over the Church in the 


Hawaiian Islands on April 1st, 1902, 
the Right Reverend Dr. Willis, who had 
resigned his tenure to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, making the transfer on that 
date to the Presiding Bishop through the 
representative of the latter. The Mis- 


otis. 
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sionary District of Honolulu thereby 
came into existence in accordance with 
the act of the House of Bishops. 

In order that the readers of Tun 
Spirit oF Missions may the more in- 
telligently interest themselves in this 
new Missionary District, perhaps some 
few points in the history of the Church 
in the Hawaiian Islands may be _ per- 
tinent, then an outline of the present 
condition of the Church, and a word in 
conclusion about the outlook. This, 
rather than any attempt at the descrip- 
tion of the Island features in general, 
must be our aim here. 

An English seaman, unpretendingly 
and almost unconsciously, “was the first 
Christian missionary to the Islands.” 
Vancouver—who had been with Captain 
Cook in 1778—visited the Sandwich, or, 
as they are more often called, the 
Hawaiian Islands, this native name hav- 
ing practically superseded the name 
given by Captain Cook, after his patron, 
John, Lord Sandwich, First Lord of the 
Admiralty in Lord North’s Administra- 
tion. Vancouver told the warrior king, 
Kamehameha I., of the one true God, and 
though the king never, so far as is 
known, became a Christian, he desired to 
know more about the religion for which 
Vancouver stood, and asked to have mis- 
sionaries sent out. Vancouver on his re- 
turn vainly endeavored to have the re- 
quest granted. This was in the last 
decade of the eighteenth century. 

In 1819 and 1820, under Kamehameha 
IL. came the breaking of the taboo—or 
spell which was placed on persons and 
things in a severely restrictive way, de- 
fiance of which was punishable by death 
—the discarding of idols by a common 
movement of the people “from very 
weariness of the intolerable and degrad- 
ing burden of heathenism itself,” as 
Bishop Wilberforce said, and the com- 
ing of the American missionaries sent 
from Boston by the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
the history of whose work is an interest- 
ing and edifying one.* The spending of 


*Read The Transformation of Hawaii. By 
B. M. Brain. F. H. Revell Co.: New York. 
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ST. PETER’S CHINESE MISSION SCHOOL, HONOLULU. THE REV. KONG YIN TET IN 
THE BACKGROUND 


men and means in that movement affords 
an example which our own Church 
should not fail to note. 

But to pass on to events more directly 
bearing upon our own work, an appeal 
had been made to George IV. following 
that of Vancouver already referred to, 
and subscription lists had been circulated 
in 1844, 1847, 1851 and 1858 looking 
toward the introduction of Church ser- 
vices in the Islands. Late in December, 
1859, King Kamehameha IV. expressed, 
through his representative in London, a 
desire for the Church, promising land 
for buildings and a stated income. This 
awakened an interest among the English 
and American bishops. As a result, 
Bishop Staley was consecrated the first 
Bishop of Honolulu December 15th, 1861, 
and landed in his diocese October 11th, 
1862, being received in the kindest man- 
ner. He was to have baptized the little 
Prince of Hawaii, with Queen Victoria 
as sponsor, and one of his clergy was ap- 
pointed to be the Prince’s tutor, but the 
child died just before his arrival. 

One of his earliest acts, however, was 
to confirm the King and good Queen 
Emma, herself a noble communicant and 
benefactor of the Church. In the re- 
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tirement of his sorrow over the death of 
the Prince, the King translated the 
Prayer Book into the native language, 
and wrote a preface, which is the only 
instance of such a writing from a royal 
pen. Bishop Staley’s episcopate lasted 
for eight years, then followed an inter- 
regnum for two years, when Bishop 
Willis was consecrated as his successor. 
His episcopate has lasted almost exactly 
a generation, from 1872 to 1902, before 
the recent exigencies of annexation led 
to his resignation at the taking up of the 
field by the American Church. 

There is such a thing as having the 
problems and pitfalls of a field give us 
first impressions, which have to be recti- 
fied by closer knowledge. This in a 
measure may be true of some of the long 
distance views of the Church in the 
Hawaiian Islands. Questions and equa- 
tions there have been and are, not a few, 
for patient, prayerful solution. But 
there are also hopeful and cheering fea- 
tures by no means to be overlooked. By 
the careful guidance of Bishop Willis the 
corporation of “The Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in the Hawaiian Islands” 
now holds all the property formerly held 
by the incorporated “Anglican Church in 
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Hawaii”; and a valuable property it is, 
including the cathedral precincts, cen- 
trally situated in Honolulu, and real 
estate at a number of points in the other 
islands. The stone cathedral building 
is not finished, but has a choir and some 
bays of the nave that in solidity and at- 
tractiveness are seldom surpassed in any 
of our church buildings in the United 
States. 

St. Peter’s Chinese church is also on 
the cathedral grounds, and has a singu- 
larly successful work and school under 
the young Chinese priest, the Rev. Kong 
Yin Tet. St. Andrew’s Priory for Girls, 
dedicated with its great stone cross, 
Ascension Day, 1867, with some of its 
buildings on the cathedral grounds and 
some on its own lot adjacent, has edu- 
eated many girls in the Islands from 
1862, when three sisters of the Devon- 
port House—the sisterhood founded by 
Dr. Pusey—came out and began the 
school. The school is still doing well 
under Sisters Beatrice and Albertina, 
though their veteran service leads them 
to wish to pass the work over to others in 
order that they may have their well- 
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earned rest. Iolani College has on its 
part for years trained boys from all sec- 
tions of the Islands under the direct eye 
of the Bishop, and its recent transfer to 
one of the buildings on the cathedral 
grounds gives it a continuity, which 
under the new jurisdiction may pre- 
serve, if not enlarge its usefulness. Much 
then has been done for the children. 

To have all these agencies around the 
well-started cathedral is a rare begin- 
ning for a missionary district, and with 
Honolulu, a natural centre, having ships 
going to all the larger islands, the con- 
ditions are peculiarly favorable for the 
development and administration from a 
strong cathedral staff. If in course of 
time the four canonries already created 
—two of them since the American juris- 
diction—and associated with the honored 
native names, Jolani, Poomaikelani, 
Kaleleonalani and Kaiulani, and other 
canonries could be well endowed, it 
would make ready at hand for the bishop 
such a staff. And in addition to points 
already established on the Islands of 
Hawaii and Maui, outside of those of 
Oahu, on which Honolulu is situated, 


ST. ANDREW’S PRIORY SCHOOL FOR HAWAIIAN GIRLS, WITH SISTHRS BEATRICE 
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there are openings at the present time 
awaiting the coming of such a mission- 
ary force. And just such work from a 
centre has characterized the strength and 
extension of St. Paul’s parish, San 
Diego, Cal., of which Bishop Restarick 
has been rector for several years. 

In this connection, too, unless all signs 
fail, there is a sentiment in the com- 
munity toward the Church which can be 
reckoned with to help its work and prog- 
ress. There seems to be something of a 
“true psychic moment,” opportune for 
wise and kindly leadership, with laymen 
old and young ready to rally with their 


the New Pacific 


The outlook, then, seems decidedly 
hopeful. If we think of the “New 
Pacific” with its rapidly thickening 


thoroughfare of travel and trade, the 
Hawaiian Islands and Honolulu, with 
its rare attractions, cannot fail to feel 
the large impetus of that. If we study 
the spirit of our Church people in the 
Islands, they are eager for progress. If 
we look out over the missionary field and 
see the mingling of the races, the in- 
coming enterprizes with the new popula- 
tions they predict, the growing sense of 
the need of the Christian religion and 
Christian morality to modern civiliza- 
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time and means around such leadership. 
And the keen, faithful interest of the 
lives of clergymen, laymen and laywomen. 
not a few, which has been there all along, 
has simply built itself into the history of 
the Church, and may be counted on as a 
sure solace. Statistics we shall not try 
to give, save to say that there are some 
ten clergy connected with the district, and 
an active canvass for worshippers and 
communicants has now begun at Hon- 
olulu, where, besides the cathedral con- 
gregation, with Canons Kiteat and 
Mackintosh in charge, there is St. 
Clement’s parish, under the Rey. John 
Usborne, as well as St. Peter’s Chinese 
congregation already mentioned. 


tion, there are signs of a whiteness unto 
harvest. 

The Hawaiian race, though of a kin 
with the other islanders of Polynesia, as 
supposed by ethnologists, were never 
cannibals, like many on other islands of 
the group; but offered human sacrifices 
to their idols, having a mythology much 
in common with the others. The Bishop 
Museum at Honolulu has a most interest- 
ing and valuable collection of curios. 
which promises tu be of the first im- 
portance to the scientific world and one 
of the most notable possessions coming 
to our country by the annexation. 

A wraith and a faith are both striking- 
ly associated with the living Voleano 
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Kilauea, on the Island of Hawaii, which 
so many visit. The gloomy mythology 
of the natives long associated it with the 
terrible goddess Pele, their most dreaded 
divinity. We are told that she, with at- 
tendant demons, was supposed to bathe 
and sport in its sulphurous waves. In 
1825, Kapiolani, a converted chieftain- 
ness, made an exhibition of faith almost 
sublime, when all things are taken into 
account. Daring the superstitious fear 
of the goddess, as well as the perils of the 
descent, she climbed down alone to the 
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and regular pulsation of organic life 
from that centre out through the 
Islands.” 


The Connecticut Sunday-schools 


oe Sunday-school Auxiliary in the 

Diocese of Connecticut endeavors to 
work for missions as a unit. It has a 
simple but effective central organiza- 
tion, through which most of the schools 
make their offerings. This committee has 
just issued a statement of the results of 
the Lenten savings, showing that to June 
4th the amount received from Connecti- 
eut schools is $3,978.24. This is not 
quite so good a record as Connecticut 
made last year, though every school in 
the diocese but seven has sent in its gift. 
Trinity, Hartford, still heads the list 
with $256.27. St. John’s, Waterbury, is 


DIAMOND HEAD, AN EXTINCT VOLCANO 


very edge of the seething lava and cast next, with a round $200, and twenty- 


into it the sacred berries to flout more 
openly the superstition. If in all our 
mission work faith, something like that 
found in the very first-fruits of Chris- 
tian Hawaii, be ours, we can move very 
voleanoes, as well as mountains, of diffi- 
culty. 

Should there be a lingering query in 
any one’s mind, “After all, is there 
enough for a bishop to do in the 
Hawaiian Islands?’ The convincing 
answer is, “By all means, yes, when you 
closely study the singular opportunities 
(a) for leadership and heartening at the 
centre, Honolulu, and (b) for the healthy 


eight cents to spare. From these leaders 
the amounts taper off to eighty cents and 
sixty-one cents respectively from the 
missions at Oxford and South Lyme. 
The schools have found so much satisfac- 
tion in making this effort during Lent 
that in recent years they have been ap- 
plying the same plan to their Advent of- 
ferings. Last Advent their combined 
gifts amounted to $698.28, and were sent 
to Bishop Hare to redeem a promise of 
$500 for a church building at Milbank, 
South Dakota, where the people, Bishop 
Hare says, “have been hoping for a 
church building for at least ten years.” 


THE WATER FRONT AT ICHANG 


The Day’s Work in China 


ISSION work in China is not 
all romance, by any means. In 
fact, most of it is plain, com- 
monplace dealing with men 

and things, amid surroundings, novel, it 
is true, to the new-comer, but trying to 
the zeal and patience of all. The Rev. 
D. T. Huntington, who, a few months 
ago, succeeded Dr. Collins in charge of 
Ichang and the affiliated stations in the 
western part of the Hankow District, 
suggests something of the every-day life 
of the mission in his last letter: 

“We have been having a great time,” 
he says, “getting settled, and I have just 
paid the last man who has been repair- 
ing, and we are in a manner of speak- 
ing, through; not that everything is in 
_order, but merely that we have stopped. 
The carpenters, masons and painters 
here are the slowest and most incom- 
petent I have ever met. How Dr. Col- 
lins ever got the mission house built at 
all, is a mystery. He entered in the his- 
tory of the Ichang station which was 
started by Mr. Sowerby—‘Cost of the 
house, 4,204.73 taels (and a broken head, 
and worry enough to kill an army 
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mule!).’ But it is a good house, and I am 
glad that I did not have to build it. 

“The chapel in the city is well built, 
too, and the congregations are steadily 
growing, with about twice as many men 
as women. In fact, the men’s side of the 
chapel is full every Sunday and we 
must plan to enlarge the seating 
capacity. The men’s meetings on’ Wed- 
nesday evenings are full of interest. 
There are always forty or fifty, or even 
more men present. The catechumens 
have a still larger number at their Friday 
evening meetings. These services are a 
kind of prayer-meeting. Passages from 
the Bible are given out to form the sub- 
ject of the meeting to be studied before- 
hand, and then, as Mr. Tseng, the 
Chinese priest, who, by the way, is one 
of the best there is, says, ‘they talk the 
Gospel.’ Last evening, though it was 
raining and very muddy, forty men were 
at the meeting, in spite of their Chinese 
shoes with paper soles. One does not 
wonder that they wish- to avoid wet 
weather. 

“The, boys’ day-school has doubled its 
membership in a few months, and now 


The Day’s Work in China 


has forty scholars. Mr. Tseng, who was 
educated at Boone School, teaches 
arithmetic, geography and English. The 
children of Christians pay 500 cash, 
(about 60 cents) for a term of four 
months; the children of heathen pay just 
twice as much. There is great demand 
for education all over China. We hear 
from further West, in Szech’uen, that 
the missionaries are hard put to it to 
receive all the applicants who come ask- 
ing for Western learning. 
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chapel and are intending to build a per- 
manent one. The evangelist ascribes 
this at least partly to the Imperial Edict 
on toleration. 

“At Shayang we have just dismissed 
our evangelist for meddling in law- 
suits. Otherwise, the work seems to 
be going on very well. The converts have 
nearly finished a chapel and seem quite 
earnest, though this lawsuit business is 
bad, and it will be hard for the man who 
is there now not to take up any cases. 


5 


THE CANAL BETWEEN SHASI AND CHIAOWEI 


“The girls’ day-school, opened at China 
New Year, is not doing quite so well, 
having but thirteen scholars at present, 
who pay nothing for their tuition. The 
difference igs accounted for almost en- 
tirely by the fact that it is considered a 
waste of time and money to try to teach 
a girl anything. 

“T have been on a trip to my other sta- 
tions, Chiaowei, Houkang, Shayang and 
Shasi. Chiaowei seems rather dead. It 
is a small town, the catechist is in 
debt and the congregations are small. 
Houkang seems to be looking up some- 
what. The congregations are better, the 
people have fixed up the temporary 


He is a good fellow and I hope he will 
have sand enough to stand out against 
the desires of those who ‘have a little 
matter in which they would like his help.’ 

“We have also a curious case up there, 
not in Shayang, but thirty odd miles off, 
of two excommunicated persons who have 
started ‘churches’ in several places, prom- 
ising protection to those who would 
enter, and charging a fee for admis- 
sion. They have made a very good 
thing of it, and have moved so many 
times that we have not yet been able to 
catch them, but we will if they try it 
much more. 

“At Shasi Mr. Kwei says it has been 
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“MR. TSENG, THE CHINESE PRIEST, WHO, 
BY THE WAY, IS ONE OF THE BEST 
THERE IS” 


slow work recovering the ground lost dur- 
ing the trouble of 1900. There is there, 
however, one bright peculiar star. Heisa 
Shantung man, converted by the Presby- 
terians in Chinan, the capital of Shan- 
tung. He was head of the telegraph sta- 
tion at Chinan, but the official under 
whom he was found fault with him con- 
cerning the law of his God, and got him 
transferred to Shasi. He more than 
half supports the boys’ school and gives 
something to the general expenses of the 
Church. He is most enthusiastic, 
though not, I think, very successful in 
promulgating ‘the doctrine.” He also 
dispenses pills to help men break off 
opium and is interested and enthusiastic 
about Western methods of teaching. 

“There is now steady improvement at 
Shasi and we must enlarge soon. 
Our next-door neighbor is ready to sell 
his property for 700,000 cash, a little 
under $500 gold. We must get that prop- 
erty in some way, even though at present 
we have not the money. Still I have taken 
the risk of sending Mr. Kwei sufficient 
money to clinch the bargain. Where the 
rest is to come from, I know not!” 


A Japanese Missionary In Ghing 


BY THE REVEREND J. LINDSAY PATTON 


VERY missionary in Japan hopes 
some time to continue his travels 
to China. When Bishop Part- 
ridge invited me to act as his 

chaplain on the occasion of the consecra- 
tion of the Reverend J. A. Ingle as Mis- 
sionary Bishop of Hankow, I accepted, 
and arrived at Shanghai, January 29th. 

In the afternoon of this my first day 
in China, I went into the logic ex- 
amination, conducted by Dr. Pott 
at St. John’s College, and _ listened 
with much pleasure and no little 
admiration. In my own college course, 
logic was one of the weakest of my 
many weak points. All the more was I 
therefore impressed with the very excel- 
lent examinations stood by these young 
Celestial collegians. But I believe I was 
even more impressed by the astonishing 


knowledge of English displayed. All the 
questions were asked in English, and the 
replies were given in the same language. 
There is no school in Japan that can 
boast of such success in the teaching of 
a foreign language. 

After attending the College commence- 
ment on the 31st, I started up-river with 
Mr. Ingle, who was leaving for Hankow 
that evening. We arrived at Wuhu about 
midday on Sunday, February 2d. The 
Rey. F. E. Lund soon came aboard, with 
a cordial invitation to stop over for a 
few days, so I gathered my things and 
went ashore into my first Chinese city. 
Do not ask me to describe it. Muck and 
mire, slush and filth—but let us pass on. 

Last summer the whole country around 
Wuhu, for miles and miles up and down 
both sides of the river, was devastated 


picitn 
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by an unprecedented flood. Literally 
tens of thousands of people lost every- 
thing they had, including their houses, 
household goods and the growing crops. 
No one knows, and few care, how 
many were drowned. ‘Those who escaped 
with their lives managed to gain some 
sort of a living during warm weather, 
but the winter brought horrible suffering 
in its train. With money that had been 
contributed for the purpose, the mission- 
aries and other foreigners living in the 
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that morning, and a large crowd was 
standing at the gate awaiting its turn. 
It was delightful to see the magnificent 
style in which they stowed away the 
nourishing food given them; but it was 
pitiful to remember that this would be 
the only meal in the twenty-four hours 
that they would get. 
The Chinese authorities were doing 
practically nothing, and that, too, though 
they had a large amount of money and 
supplies that might be used for this very 


THE WUHU PAGODA 


Said to have been built about 1140 A.D. 


Its bare appearance is due to the fact that 


the outside galleries were destroyed during the Taiping Rebellion 


cities along the river were employing 
the destitute men in rebuilding the river 
dikes and in making roads, and under 
the charge of the ladies had established 
soup kitchens for the women and chil- 
dren. But as is usual in such cases, the 
amount in the hands of the committees 
did not begin to meet the need. Only 
a few hundreds of the many thousands 
could be employed or fed. It was only 
a few of those immediately around the 
city that were receiving anything from 
the Wuhu committees. Under Mr. 
Lund’s guidance, I visited one of the 
soup kitchens, where at that time 200 
or 300 children, and some hundred or 
more women were eating. This was the 
third or fourth batch that had been fed 


purpose. How different, I could not help 
thinking, it would have been in Japan. 
The Emperor and Empress, from their 
private means; the General Government, 
from the emergency funds, and the local 
authorities, in every possible way, would 
all have united to relieve the distress, and 
to provide against its recurrence in the 
future. But in China the officials have 
no bowels of mercy, and the people, for 
no fault of their own, suffer unrelieved. 
“Tet them die,” says the official, as he 
pockets the relief fund. “There will be 
just so many mouths the less to feed.” 
And they do die, as the morning light 
shows in the streets of Wuhu. Through 
the unrepaired dikes during the com- 
ing summer the waters will pour to 
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THE CHIEF BUSINESS STREET OF WUHU 


Though not in the most crowded shopping dis- 
trict. The wall to which the pony is tied 
is part of the house of Lord Li, the 
son of Li Hung Chang. Directly 
behind the pony is the house 
rented by the Church mission 


complete the work of destruction, and add 
to the misery of the long-suffering, down- 
trodden farmer and laborer. Such is 
China, and such the practical result of 
the much-vaunted civilization of the 
Celestial Empire. 7 

Mr. Lund is much encouraged by the 
success of his work in Wuhu. But no 
one can go the rounds with him without 
being discouraged at the present con- 
dition of affairs; not, however, from any 
fault of his, but because the Church at 
home is so slow to give what is needed 
to make such work the power in the com- 
munity that it ought to be. He needs 
greatly church and parish buildings. He 
has already a beautiful lot, but ab- 
solutely no money in sight with which to 
build. In the meantime, the congregation 
meets and worships in a wretched affair, 
for courtesy’s sake called a house. Here 
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also Mr. Lund has his parish school. The 
school and the church are crowded togeth- 
er in a building utterly inadequate from 
any standpoint for either alone. A few 
hundred dollars would be a god-send to 
this little mission in Central China. 
And those who give may be glad to know 
their contributions will be used wisely 
and well by a man, who has gained the 
reputation of rarely being outwitted by 
the dark ways and vain tricks for which 
the Chinaman is peculiar. 

On Friday, February 7th, I left my 
friends at Wuhu, and started up-river 
for Hankow, where I arrived Sunday 
morning. J was in time for the early 
service in St. Paul’s Church. After- 
ward I met the members of the Mission, 
and several of the clergy of the city. 
Later, I went over the river and saw the 
beautiful mission compound at Wuchang, 
and all the work then going on. It being 
the Chinese New Year season, the schools 
were closed, but even this had its com- 
pensating advantages, for the mission- 
aries were at more leisure than they 
would otherwise have been, and so J saw 
more of them than I had a right to ex- 
pect. 

The consecration service was all ihat it 
could have been. The great conyrega- 
tion was composed of Chinese and mis- 
sionaries, of course, but in addition there 
were many foreigners. “This also, of 
course,’ one might say, but it is to be 
borne in mind that foreigners in China 
are like the Jews of old, who had “no 
dealings with the Samaritans.” It was 
the first time, in the experience of many 
of the foreigners who gathered in wor- 
ship that day, that they had knelt before 
the same altar, and in the same church 
with even one Chinese Christian. Many 
of them believe that Christianity is doing 
nothing for China, but having once 
joined in prayer with Chinese Christians, 
and having heard with their own ears 
their earnest responses to the petitions 
of the minister of God, their whole at- 
titude must change. Many were visibly 
impressed, and from their own ex- 
perience will be able to give the lie to 
the idle tales that pass current concern- 
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ing the missionaries and their work. 
That service in Hankow was a mission- 
ary service in the deepest meaning of 
that term and will bring forth fruit in 
ways that many there present never 
thought of. 

March 1st I started on my return down 
the river. The Rev. Mr. Lindstrom and 
Dr. Woodward were two of my fellow- 
passengers, and I could not resist their 
cordial invitation to stop over in Ngan- 
king, though to do so involved a further 
delay of a week in my return to Japan. 
This newest mission in the new district 
is, ike Wuhu, in urgent need of funds to 
carry out plans long since formed, and 
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absolutely necessary for the proper pro- 
gress of the Church. Both Mr. Lind- 
strom in his evangelistic work, and Dr. 
Woodward in his hospital have more to 
do than they can properly attend to. 
The Rev. Mr. Lee, who has just joined 
the station, will ere long be able to lighten 
the burden resting on Mr. Lindstrom, but 
Dr. Woodward, in addition to the regular 
work of his hospital, is struggling with 
financial care for its support that should 
never have been his. But what can the 
Bishop do when the Board does not give 
enougn for the support of the work? 
And what can the Board do in the face 
of insufficient revenue ? 


THE NEW BUILDING AT ST. HILDA’S SCHOOL, WUCHANG 
“The visitors ask many questions about the building, particularly the cross on the 
gable over the entrance” 
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BY PAULINE AUSTIN OSGOOD 


SCHOOL for girls is a very un- 


usual institution in China. 
They are practically never found 
except in connection with Chris- 
tian missions. Oenturies of Confucian- 
ism have convinced the average China- 
man that girls are not worth teaching; 
to educate them is to incur useless ex- 
pense. At the present time there are only 
two girls’ schools in the big city of 


Wuchang. One of these is St. Hilda’s. 
This in turn is the only girls’ school in 
the Hankow District for the Mandarin- 
speaking people. Recently a good many 
Chinese have been attracted to the school 
by the large new building, and when 
they were told that it was a place for 
educating girls they were all the more 
curious to investigate such a novelty. 
We have been glad to give the time to 
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show these people over the building, and 
to allow them to see the girls at work 
and play. There are many grotesque 
superstitions and deep-rooted prejudices 
to be overcome, for not only the ignorant 
people, but those of the merchant and 
official classes as well, think that the 
foreigners do all sorts of strange things 
to the little ones under their charge. 
These visits give us the opportunity to 
correct false impressions of this kind, 
and the visitors always ask many ques- 
tions about the building, particularly the 
cross on the gable over the entrance, and 
the serolls and religious pictures on the 
walls, so that we are able to tell them 
naturally something about the “foreign 
doctrine.” 


St. Hilda’s School, Wuchang 


We have been greatly encouraged by 
the frequent requests of the boys of the 
Boone School that their sisters and the 
girls to whom they are betrothed might 
enter St. Hilda’s. This proves better thay 
anything else that the boys see the nees 
of educating the long-neglected Chinese 
girls. 

If St. Hilda’s is to reach as many girls 
as possible and bring them under the in- 
fluence of Christian training our friends 
at home must increase the number of our 
scholarships. To be specific, we want 
ten more supporters of scholarships, at 
$50 each. Why might not ten in- 
dividuals, or ten Sunday-schools, or ten 
Junior Auxiliaries undertake to give 
$50 a year for the privilege of rescuing 
a Chinese girl from the degradation 
which awaits her as an uneducated 
woman ? 


WON’T YOU PLEASE SUPPORT A SCHOLARSHIP? 


Lieo Fung Yin 


i Two St. Hilda’s Girls. 


Lieo Fung Tsen 
Baptized at Epiphany 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, KYOTO 
“The only good church building in the district’ 


The Seventh General Synod of the Japanese 
Church 


BY THE REVEREND T. S. TYNG 


HE seventh Sokwai or General 
Convention of the Japanese 
Church assembled in Kyoto on 
April 10th. The opening ser- 
vice was held in Holy Trinity Church, 
built with the offerings of members of 
Holy Trinity Church, Philadelphia. 
This is the only good church building 
in the District of Kyoto, which in this 
respect is badly off as compared with that 
of Tokyo. The service was quiet and 
reverent, and there was an excellent and 
practical sermon by Bishop Foss. The 
six Bishops and the other clergy in the 
chancel made, for Japan, an imposing 
sight. 

Business sessions of church conven- 
tions in Japan are never held in a 
church, so after the service the members 
of the synod betook themselves to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association hall 
at the Government college. In the hall 
were rows of benches along the two side 
walls, facing the middle, on one side for 


the clergy, on the other for the laity. 
At one end was the President’s platform, 
with a table below for the two secretaries, 
who had been previously appointed by 
the Standing Committee of the district 
in which the synod met. Beside the 
President’s platform were chairs for the 
bishops, who do not form a separate 
house, but sit with the clerical and lay 
deputies, though they vote separately. 
The clerical and lay delegates vote also 
by orders, when such a vote is called for, 
but there is no voting by dioceses. 

The personnel of the Sokwar consists 
of the two American and four English 
bishops, and six clerical and six lay dele- 
gates from each of the six districts. 
These delegates are elected by the local 
synods of the various districts, the clergy 
by the clergy and the laity by the laity. 
The clerical delegates are about evenly 
divided between the foreign missionaries 
and the Japanese clergy. It is not as 
missionaries or clergy of the English or 
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The Seventh General Synod of the Japanese Church 


American Church, however, that the mis- 
sionaries are entitled to sit in either the 
local or general synods. They are recog- 
nized by canon as clergy of the Japanese 
Church upon signing a promise of con- 
formity to the doctrine, discipline and 
worship of that Church. Not even a 
bishop can escape this condition. And 
practically all the mission work is done 
under the canons: of the Japanese 
Church. 

So far as election to the Sokwai is con- 
cerned, it is pleasant to be able to say 
that I have never seen or heard of any 
sign of the drawing of a national line. 
On the other hand, I have known of one 
case where the foreign clergy were in a 
majority, but five out of six of the dele- 
gates elected were Japanese, while at the 
same time in another district where the 
Japanese clergy were in the majority 
they elected a disproportionate number 
of foreigners as delegates. 

The Sokwaz is always presided over by 
a bishop, elected by the bishops from 
among themselves. So far the president 
has always been the senior bishop, first 
Bishop Williams, next Bishop Bicker- 
steth, and now Bishop McKim. The con- 
stitution at first indeed provided that the 
senior bishop should preside, but a con- 
sideration of the practical inconvenience 
of this rule led to the adoption of the 
present one. The rules of order are, as 
in deliberative bodies generally in Japan, 
substantially the same as those of Ameri- 
can parliamentary law, though there is 
a tendency to give more power to the 
presiding officer. In the Sokwat, for in- 
stance, he may change the order of the 
day if he pleases. Each delegate has a 
fixed seat with a number attached, and 
when he rises to speak must first say 
Gicho (president) and mention his num- 
ber. As with us, it is against etiquette 
to speak of members by name, but in- 
stead of “speaking of the gentleman 
from Hakodate” or Kumamoto, we say 
“Number five” or “Number ten.” 

The speaking is for the most part very 
good, and of late years has become de- 
cidedly business-like and unrhetorical. 
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The best debater and most influential 
speaker, I think it would be generally 
admitted, is the Rev. J. Y. Naide, pas- 
tor (there is no word for rector in Japan), 
of Christ Church, Osaka, and president 
of the Standing Committee of the Kyoto 
district. The influence which he exerts 
in the Sokwai I have only seen equalled 
by that of Dr. Huntington in our Gen- 
eral Convention. Like Dr. Huntington, 
he has a clear head and a clear voice, 
looks at a question from all sides, is 
courteous to opponents, willing to learn 
from them, and ready, if possible, to meet 
them half way, always knows clearly just 
what he wants and why, and is ready and 
resourceful as to means of attaining his 
end. Other speakers of weight and in- 
fluence are the Rev. Mr. Terazawa, pastor 
of Trinity Church, Osaka, the Rev. Mr. 
Imai of Tokyo, and the Rev. Dr. Motoda 
of St. Paul’s College. There are good 
speakers among the laity also, though 
most of these were this year comparative- 
ly new men. Most of the speaking, how- 
ever, is done by the Japanese clergy. 
There were only two or three foreigners 
who were frequently on the floor. 

The synod had before it a large amount 
of work, and of a kind quite similar to 
that with which our own General Con- 
vention has of late had to deal. There 
was the final decision upon a _ revised 
Constitution, and a general revision of 
the Canons, reported by a committee ap- 
pointed by the last Sokwat. There was 
also a canon on marriage, reported by a 
committee consisting of all the bishops 
and five presbyters, all Japanese but one. 
In addition there were some twenty mo- 
tions on various subjects which had, 
in accordance with custom, been sent in 
advance to the Standing Committee of 
the district where the Sokwai met, and 
by it printed and distributed to the dele- 
gates, and a number more which were 
handed in at the opening of the session. 

To do all this business the Sokwaz had 
five working days, for the money raised 
by assessment upon the churches would 
not provide for a longer session, and 
many of the members were poorly able to 
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stay on at their own expense. All mem- 
bers of the synod, it should be said, are 
entitled to draw their travelling expen- 
ses and a small allowance for board and 
lodging during the session. In the case 
of the Japanese clergy, nearly all of 
whom have very insufficient salaries, this 
provision is absolutely necessary, and it 
speaks well for the little scattered 
churches which make up the Nippon Ser 
Kokwai that they see the need and pro- 
vide for it, as they do also in the case of 
their local synods. 

It would not interest American read- 
ers to go at length into the work done by 
the synod. It will be enough to say that 
the revision of the Constitution and Can- 
ons was carried through with possibly a 
little more benefit than the similar 
American revision, and to speak of the 
two most important questions, marriage 
and Japanese bishops. 

The canon on marriage proposed by 
the committee was a long and somewhat 
complicated one. It first laid down rules 
as to the publication of bans, and legal 
notice to the Government record office, 
gave a list of marriages which the clergy 
were forbidden to solemnize, and another 
list which they might solemnize under 
special license in each case from the 
bishop. The first part of the canon raised 
one very difficult question. Marriage, 
according to the Japanese Civil Code, 
gains its validity on notification to the 
registrar. The marriage service, on the 
other hand, assumes that the parties are 
not man and wife when the service be- 
gins, and are. when it ends. Real recon- 
ciliation between these two is impos- 
sible. If the legal notice is given before 
the service, the parties are already man 
and wife. If the notice is postponed, the 
minister can only in a sort of hypotheti- 
cal sense pronounce them man and wife, 
for the parties may never give the notice, 
or it may be refused by the registrar on 
the ground that the marriage is contrary 
to Japanese law, the provisions of which 
are in general not very well understood 
either by clergy or laity. Rulings of 
registrars are by no means uniform, and 
the Civil Code has been so short a time in 
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operation that there are many doubtful 
points on which the court of last resort 
has not yet passed. The new canon, 
which was finally adopted, provided that 
the parties, if notice had not already 
been given, must before the service show 
to the minister a copy of the notice 
signed and sealed in readiness for de- 
livery. 

On the question of Japanese bishops 
three motions had been presented. To 
make them understood it is necessary to 
say first that the districts over which the 
English and American bishops now pre- 
side have never been recognized by the 
Japanese as dioceses, but are called 
“chiho,’” which is a somewhat indefinite 
word meaning a district or region. For 
the future dioceses the word “kyéku’’ was 
reserved, “ky6” meaning teaching or re- 
ligion, and “ku” a division. When the 
Nippon Sei Kokwas was first organized a 
resolution was adopted, which was for 
some years printed with the canons, that 
whenever the Japanese Church should be 
strong enough to admit of it, Japanese 
bishops should be elected and the bounds 
of their dioceses fixed. Before this time 
the bounds of the jurisdiction of the 
American and English bishops had been 
pretty clearly fixed by mutual agreement, 
except as to the two chief cities of Tokyo 
and Osaka. In these some congrega- 
tions acknowledged the jurisdiction of 
the American bishop and some that of 
the English. The Japanese Church ac- 
cepted this arrangement as a temporary 
one, and although numerous efforts have 
been made to change it, it still remains 
substantially as before. 

The first resolution proposed to form 
dioceses by putting the whole of Tokyo 
under the jurisdiction of Bishop McKim, 
with Bishop Awdry as his suffragan as to 
those churches over which he now has 
jurisdiction in Tokyo, though independ- 
ent as to the work over which he presides — 
outside that city, and in a similar way to 
put Osaka under Bishop Foss, with Bish- 
op Partridge as his suffragan. A second 
resolution provided for the election of 
one Japanese bishop, to have jurisdiction 
over all congregations which are now or 
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may hereafter become self-supporting. A 
third proposition was that as soon as 
there should be six self-supporting con- 
gregations in any chiho, city or prefec- 
ture, these congregations might elect 
delegates to meet with their pastors and 
organize a diocese, and, if the next 
Sokwat should approve of their action, 
proceed to complete their organization by 
the election of a bishop. 

The state of mind of the Sokwaz as to 
these propositions seemed to be one of 
hearty agreement in the object which 
they all had in common, with much 
uncertainty as to the best way of gain- 
ing it. After some debate, it was deter- 
mined to appoint a committee consisting 
of the six bishops and a clerical and lay 
delegate from each of their districts, to 
whom all these propositions should be 
committed for report. The report of the 
committee favored the principle of the 
third proposition, recommending that the 
limits of future dioceses should be fixed, 
within which organization should be ef- 
fected whenever there should be a certain 
number of self-supporting congregations 
found in them. 

During the debate which followed, two 
significant questions were put to the 
bishops, which Bishop McKim as presi- 
dent answered. The first was what would 
become of the foreign bishops if Japan- 
ese bishops were elected under this pro- 
posal. The answer to this was that they 
would withdraw from any territory 
which was so organized into dioceses. 
This answer was entirely in accord with 
what had been the general understand- 
ing from the time of the organization of 
the Japanese Church, but this explicit 
declaration on the part of the presiding 
bishop, unobjected to by any of the 
others, produced a most favorable im- 
pression, and a sigh of relief, melting 
into a smile, seemed to come from most 
of the assembled delegates. The second 
question was whether, in the opinion of 
the bishops, it would be allowable to have 
a single Japanese bishop with jurisdic- 
tion over self-supporting native congre- 
gations throughout Japan. To this Bish- 
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op McKim replied that the question 
was a very difficult one to answer on the 
spur of the moment, but, as far as he 
could see, it would. It was then, with 
very little debate, determined to leave the 
fixing of diocesan boundaries to a com- 
mittee, to consist of the bishops and two 
members from each district, who should 
report their recommendations to the next 
Sokwai three years hence. 

The passage of this resolution, how- 
ever, by no means disposed of the whole 
question of Japanese bishops. It was 
fully realized that bishops must be sup- 
ported as well as elected and consecrated, 
and two resolutions looking to this end 
had been presented by Mr. Naide. One 
provided for the organization of a board 
to hold and manage an Episcopal Fund, 
from which the salaries of bishops in any 
diocese might be-paid either in whole or 
in part. This was accepted with little 
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debate. The general principle of pay- 
ment from a single fund is already fa- 
miliar in Japan, each district having a 
fund of this kind to which the churches 
contribute, as do also the various mis- 
sions, so that no clergyman or catechist 
jn Japan, so far as I am aware, draws 
his salary directly from the congregation 
to which he ministers. Another resolu- 
tion authorized the raising of a fund for 
the endowment of the native episcopate, 
within the next five years, as a thank- 
offering for the twentieth anniversary of 
the organization of the Japanese Church, 
which will come in 1907. 

At six o’clock on the evening of the 
fifth working day the synod adjourned, 
leaving a few resolutions of minor im- 
portance untouched, but having satisfac- 
torily dealt with all important matters 
except the marriage question. 


An Ordination at Nara 


BY THE REVEREND CHARLES S. REIFSNIDER 


N ordination to the priesthood in 

* the foreign field is unfortunate- 

ly an event of such rarity as to 

make it an occasion of unusual 

interest. When the candidate for Orders 
is a veteran missionary with a long and 
honorable record as 
the representative of 
another Christian 
body, the occasion 
becomes doubly in- 
teresting. This was 
the case at Christ 
Church, Nara, when 
on May 14th, the 
Rey. Dr. I. H. Cor- 
rell was ordained 
priest by Bishop 
Partridge. Never be- 
fore, perhaps, has 
the town of Nara 
seen so many of the 
foreign and native 
clergy of the Jap- 
anese Church at any 
one time. Those 
REV..DR. CORRELL Who assisted in the 


service were the Rev. Messrs. Kan, 
Fukuroi, Yamada, Chapman, Hayakawa, 
Chikashige, Naide, Patton, Ambler, 
Dooman, Tyng, and Reifsnider. 

Dr. Correll is a man of large and 
varied experience in missionary work in 
Japan. For over a quarter of a century 
he worked under the direction of the 
American Methodist Episcopal Society. 
He is generally recognized by foreigners 
as the leading Japanese scholar in the 
Empire. About three years ago he be- 
came convinced that he could work more 
satisfactorily for the evangelization of 
Japan as a priest of the Church. He 
accordingly surrendered his charge of the 
Methodist Missions in Kiushiu, the 
southernmost island of Japan, and at no 
little personal sacrifice returned to the 
United States to prepare himself to re- 
ceive ordination. Last November he 
went back to Japan, and was immediate- 
ly placed in charge of Christ Church, 
Nara, and of the missions in Matsuyama, 
Tawaramoto, Sakurai and Washiksguchi. 
In the six months of his residence he has 
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made his influence felt throughout the 
Province of Yamato. The Nara mission 
is in better condition than ever before, 
and a night school has been established 
with an enrolment of 110 students. In 
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connection with the school, regular 
evangelistic work is carried on, and a 
Christian home for students has been 
opened in the city. 


Fire ! 


HOW THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL AT ANVIK BURNED 
AT 4A. M.—-14° BELOW ZERO—EVERYONE SAFE 


BAS B: 


HE dormitory of the girls’ school 

at Anvik was totally destroyed 

by fire early on the morning of 

March 18th. The building was a 

large, two-storied, log house, containing 

kitchen and pantry, with store-room 

overhead, dining-room, with drying 

rooms above, and then a log partition, 

and on the other side a hall and two 

rooms, occupied by Miss Farthing and 

Miss Leighton, while overhead was a 

small bed-room belonging to Miss Sabine, 
and the girls’ dormitory. 

My own quarters are in the boys’ 
school-house some 200 yards distant. 
At 3:30 am. I was awakened by 
the girls screaming that their house 
was burning, and ran down at once, 
to find that Miss Farthing’s and 
Miss Leighton’s rooms were in a blaze 
and the smoke so dense that it was 1m- 
possible to get into that part of the 
house. Finding that everyone was safe, 
and that we could not save the building, 
we endeavored, with the aid of seven 
natives, to save what we could from the 
kitchen, store-room and dining-room. 
We succeeded in saving nearly all the 
provisions, the kitchen range and dining- 
room heater and nearly everything of 
value in that part of the house, besides 
twelve cords of wood piled against the 
building, but everything in the other 
side of the house was destroyed. In an 
hour the building was totally destroyed. 

The ladies and children were in a de- 
plorable condition. When Miss Leigh- 
ton woke, the partition between Miss 
Farthing’s room and her own was in 
a blaze, and they had only time to waken 
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-the children, and get out of the house, 


without being able to save a thing. They 
were running about in the snow with 
bare feet (the thermometer registering 
14 degrees below zero), and no other pro- 
tection from the cold than a blanket; 
some of them did not have even that. 
The behavior of the children was admir- 
able. There was no panic, but all tried 
to assist in every way possible. 

We moved the children as soon as pos- 
sible to the school-room in the boys’ 
house, turned it into a dining-room and 
kitchen, and arranged the upstairs room 
as a dormitory, the boys and I going into 
a small cabin. All the bedding was 
burnt, so we were very short of blankets, 
but a charitable white man living a little 
distance below came to the rescue with a 
loan of blankets, and we were enabled 
to make all fairly comfortable. 

Had Miss Leighton slept another ten 
minutes, the two ladies and the seven 
girls sleeping overhead must certainly 
have perished. The loss of the building 
seems a small matter, when we think of 
the awful calamity which, but for the 
mercy of God, might so easily have hap- 
pened. No one has suffered from the 
exposure, and no one was hurt in any 
way at the fire. The cause of the fire can- 
not be definitely ascertained, but it 
originated in the partition wall between 
the matron’s and teacher’s rooms. 

We have been troubled with an out- 
break of typhoid fever all winter, but our 
latest patient, a mission boy named 
David, is nearly well, and we hope that 
there will be no more cases. 

Anvik, March 26th. 


The Pecos Valley and Its Missions 


BY THE REVEREND GEORGE HINSON 


EW MEXICO has been called 
the land of poco teempo (pretty 
soon), as old Mexico has been 
defined as the land of manana 

(to-morrow). But these characterizations 
are in no sense true of the Pecos Valley 
and its people. Neither are “sun, adobe, 
and silence” the three main features of 
this region. The fact is, while the Latin 
element is here, and here in force, the 
Anglo-Saxon with his enterprise and up- 


train, the shriek of the steam whistle, 
the clang of the hammers of machine 
shops, and all the noises of rising towns. 
The waters of the Pecos, Hondo, and 
other streams have been impounded, and 
irrigation ditches have changed the tree- 
less waste into a landscape where blos- 
soming orchards, green expanses of 
fragrant alfalfa, and thousands of cot- 
ton-wood trees clothed in verdure delight 
the eye. 


ST. ANDREW’S HALL, ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 


to-date methods dominates the situation 
both numerically, and in all other ways. 

Twenty-five years ago this valley was 
a treeless silence. No human being 
would be met in a day’s travel, and only 
here and there, scores of miles apart, 
would be found the solitary ranches of 
the pioneer cattle men. The antelope 
and the wandering Indian had the land 
in possession. To-day the Indian is 
gone, and the antelope is far to seek. 
The silence is broken by the rumbling 
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The valley of the Rio Pecos seems 
more like a vast plain than a valley, ex- 
cept where in one place it is encroached 
upon by the rugged hills. It varies in 
width from ten to twenty-five miles, and 


its length is, roughly speaking, two hun- 


dred miles. Its general direction is 
north and south. Roswell and Carlsbad 
are the two principal towns in the val- 
ley, seventy-five miles apart. The 
former is the county-seat of Chaves, 
and the latter of Eddy County. The 
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The Pecos Valley 


principal commercial interests are cattle, 
sheep, horses, alfalfa farming, and fruit- 
raising. 

The population is American, with a 
liberal sprinkling of Mexicans, and some 
few of other nationalities. Many have 
come here from the North and East for 
climatic and health reasons. Others are 
here purely for commercial opportuni- 
ties. They vary in grade from the 
graduate of Yale or Harvard to the 
agricultural laborer—from the Eastern 
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and not a cent of debt. Two years ago 


‘the communicant list numbered twenty- 


eight, now it is sixty-three. The Sun- 
day-school holds a charter as a member 
of the Sunday-school Auxiliary to the 
Board of Missions, and Lenten pyramids 
are taken by most of the scholars. 

The congregation, while steadily striv- 
ing toward a church building and a self- 
supporting parish, does not neglect to 
make its offerings for the missions of the 
Church. If those who have little inter- 
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GRACE CHURCH, CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO 


capitalist wide-awake for investments, to 
the cow-boy from Texas or Arizona. 

The Church is beginning to put forth 
efforts to reach and supply the spiritual 
needs of these widely-differing classes. 
St. Andrew’s Mission, Roswell, was be- 
gun five or six years ago as an out-station 
of Grace Mission, Carlsbad. Now it is 
the larger of the two. Then the services 
were held in the court-house, or a hall, 
or in a private house. Now the mission 
has a local habitation as well as a name 
—a good stone parish hall on a fine cor- 
ner lot, with room for the future church, 


est in missions could look in upon the 
congregation in St. Andrew’s hall any 
Sunday morning, and note the earnest, 
churchly and devout way in which wor- 
ship is carried on, the hearty responses, 
the congregational singing, the reverent 
communicants, the sprinkling of gray 
uniforms of the cadets of the Military 
Institute, they would no longer remain 
apathetic, but would realize that the 
Church is really reaching the people and 
exercising a power for good that will in- 
crease as the years roll on. A sure cure 
for apathy about missions is to visit 
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and inspect the work going on. For 
these results are obtained under the 
most trying difficulties, arising from the 
migratory character of the population, 
ignorance of the Church and her teach- 
ings, peculiar conditions of residence, 
social environment, and worldly calling, 
and, above all, the strenuous commercial 
rivalry which takes little notice of Sun- 
day or religion. 

Passing down the valley south from 
Roswell, the first station on the railroad 
is South Springs, the site of the old 
Chisum ranch, redolent of memories of 
“Billy the Kid,” who began his lawless 
career in this section. ‘Pat” Garrett, 
“the Kid’s” slayer, is still here, quietly 
enjoying the evening of life as a well-to- 
do sheepman and ranch owner. Hager- 
man, Miller, and McMillan are all small 
stopping places on the road before we 
reach Carlsbad, with its suburb La 
Huerta, on the banks of the Pecos. Grace 
Mission was established here some eight 
or nine years ago by Bishop Kendrick 
and the Rev. Mr. Forrester, now of 
Mexico City. The church is a_ sub- 
stantial stone structure, free from debt. 
At the time of its erection, the town, 
which is the headquarters of the Irri- 
gation Company, “was on” a tremendous 
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“boom.” For a time the town grew and 
prospered, but from a variety of causes 
its growth was suddenly arrested. East- 
ern capital was withdrawn, families left 
by scores, industries shut down, the Irri- 
gation Company went into liquidation, 
and the town was practically on its 
beam-ends. 

During all this time the members of 
Grace mission, though depleted in num- 
bers, stuck heroically to the Church and 
its services. And at last their faith and 
patience is being rewarded. After a 
period of prostration the town is rising 
again—not as a boom town, or as one 
supported by Eastern capital, but as the 
county seat of Eddy County, supported 
by its own cattle, fruit-raising, and farm- 
ing interests. 

And Church interests have revived. 
The membership of the mission is in- 
creasing. The class for confirmation 


this year was the largest for several 


years past. The financial support is 
steadily increasing; the congregations 
have improved, and steps are being taken 
toward securing a resident minister. 

At first glance it might seem that lit- 
tle has been accomplished. But in real- 
ity much valuable work has been done. 
Numbers of communicants have gone 


a sit, 


THE DAM AND SPILLWAY AT CARLSBAD BY WHICH THE PECOS RIVER IS USED 
FOR IRRIGATING 


forth to other parts of the Church; 
many young people have been trained to 
love and understand our worship: above 
all, the mission has retained its property 
and congregation, and is now prepared 
to go on with its work, and meet the 
growing demands of the increasing pop- 
ulation. 

The people of the valley are grateful 
for the help given them by the Board of 
the Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society. Without such help the missions 
could not have existed. The Woman’s 
Auxiliary has lately laid the missionary 
under deep obligations by the gift of a 
conveyance, by which his work will be 
facilitated, and time and energy saved. 
The vehicle is popularly called “the 
gospel chariot,” and the horse is a con- 
vert to the Church. Before that time he 
was employed in delivering beer from the 
saloons; now he delivers comforts for the 
sick, Church literature, and copies of 


the Word of God. 


OREA has long been known as the 
Hermit Kingdom. A recent Sun- 

day service in Pyeng-yang was attended 
by a congregation of 1,000 of whom 400 
partook of the Lord’s Supper. At the 
same time, ninety-one men and women 


were baptized, 


HE Chureh Missions Publishing 
Company continues its valuable 
work as an auxiliary to the Board of 
Missions. At its annual meeting, held 
in Hartford, May 24th, its report showed 
that $237 had been received during the 
year from gifts, and $4389 from the sale 
of publications. The Company proposes 
to continue the issue of the study leaflets 
and the occasional larger pamphlets de- 
seriptive of various missions. 


| 
HE Rey. D. Watson Winn, who is do- 


ing useful work among the Negroes 
at St. Simon’s Mills, Georgia, says: 
“We are faced with a calamity in part of 
our mission work, as we must give up one 
of our teachers, unless some friends out- 
side will help us. Last fall an industrial 
school was established for the Negro 
children. The Superintendent of Public 
Schools in the county said that it was the 
most important step ever taken in the 
county for the advancement of the 
Negroes. This must now be given up, be- 
cause the parish has lost by removals two- 
fifths of its income. If we could have 
$320 for even one year, I think we could 
safely guarantee the continuance of the 


school as a permanency.” 
(05) 


THE VERY REV. EUGENE AUGUSTUS 
HOFFMAN, D.D. 


Born March 21, 1829. 


Died June 17, 1902. 


A member of the Board of Managers from 1877 to 
1902; of the Indian Commission from its incep- 
tion in 1872; and of the former Board of 
Missions from 1868 


Eugene Augustus Hoffman, D.D. 


A Minute Prepared by a Committee of the Board of Managers 


MONG the places that are made 

most empty by the death of 

Eugene Augustus Hoffman, 

none is emptier than the place 

which he has filled so full, so faithfully 
and so long, in the Board of Managers of 
the Missionary Society. It was, of course, 
apart from the place of splendid service 
which he has held for many years, at the 
head of the General Theological Semi- 
nary, with a masterliness and a munif- 
icence of administration which has left 
marks and a monument there of un- 
wonted and unrivalled success. Beside 
this, his membership in the Board of 
Managers was but one of many positions 
to which the Church and his fellow-cit- 
izens in New York had called him; so 
that we are only one of a great company 
who mourn him and miss him. But 

(506) 


when the tributes are all written which 
testify to the rare value of his life and 
work, none will tell more tenderly and 
more truly than the minute of the Board 
of Managers, the deep realization of the 
power of his personal presence, and the 
affectionate appreciation of his untiring 
and invaluable devotion to every phase 
of its manifold and varied duties. The 
picture of his constant attendance at the 
Board meetings, when he was struggling 
against physical weakness and suffering 
to which most men would have yielded is 
indelibly engraved upon the minds of all 
who saw it, as the representation of the 
servant literally “faithful unto death.” 
First of all, Dr. Hoffman brought to 
this work the deep and devout conviction 
which lay at the foundation of his faith 
and his life, that missions are the elemen- 
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A South Dakota Incident 


tary essence of Christianity. He had no 
other conception of the Church or of the 
individual believer, than that their place 
and purpose in the world are to win the 
world to Christ. His strong Churchman- 
ship came to the enforcing of this con- 
viction, because it constrained him to 
realize that his consciousness of the 
Church’s possession of the ancient Faith, 
the Apostolic Order, and the Catholic 
Liturgy, only became the sin of selfish ex- 
clusiveness and empty pride, unless it 
compelled those who are stewards of 
these gifts to spread abroad the knowl- 
edge of them, and to make all men par- 
takers of their grace. 

We remember him in certain lines 
of special service in our Board, as giv- 
ing close and accurate study to the prob- 
lems of our foreign missionary work. 
China and Japan and their long and 
varied story of trials and triumphs were 
as familiar to him as though he had been 
a worker in the foreign field. And when 
the record is made up of the men to 
whom is due the evangelization of these 
people, slowly and steadily advancing, 
his name will be written on it for men 
to read, where it stands now in God’s 
“Book of Remembrance,” along with the 
names of the missionaries and martyrs, 
who have given their lives to extend the 
Master’s Kingdom to the “uttermost 
parts of the earth.” 

We remember him also in his clear 
and capable dealing with the details of 
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the important financial concerns of the 
Board. Charged by the responsibility 
of inheritance with the care of great 
wealth, of which he always felt himself 
steward and trustee, and blessed with the 
instinct and training of “a man of af- 
fairs,” he consecrated this, as he did 
every other of his many gifts, to the ser- 
vice of his Master. The Trust Funds 
of the Society were very largely under 
his direction and control; and their ad- 
ministration, never without his guidance 
and counsel, was wise, honorable, and to 
the best advantage of those whose just 
and faithful steward he was. 

We, to whom the writing of this 
minute has been assigned, as a sad but 
grateful duty, holding back the ex- 
pression of deep personal sorrow in the 
loss out of our lives of a very dear, and 
to some of us a lifelong, friend, but not 
withholding the word of sympathy to 
his bereaved family, and not failing to 
recognize how the Church, in so many 
other phases of her work, shares in our 
loss and sorrow, put on record our grati- 
tude to the Father and Master of us all 
for the gift of Eugene Augustus Hoff- 
man’s life to the service of the Church, 
in the highest and holiest of “the Causes 


of God.” 
Wm. Croswetu Doane, 
GerorGE WILLIAMSON SMITH, 
| | | .|,Aurrep Mizxs, 
Committee. 


A South Dakota Incident 


BY THE RIGHT REVEREND W. H. HARE, D.D. 


WO services and a drive of 
twenty-one miles between, with 
the mercury in the nineties, 
Sunday, April 20th, a drive of 

eight hours the next day in the teeth of 
a cold gale from the north; a drive next 
day of seven hours behind “played-out” 
horses through heavy snow, left me weak 
in body and sick at heart, with the 
thought that my days of work were over. 


After some days of comparative rest, I 
started off again, accompanied by one of 
my missionaries and his wife. In- 
cidentally, as we drove, she remarked: 
“Oh, Bishop, you do not know how much 
good you did when you were here a year 
ago. Mrs. , the proprietor of a 
restaurant, said to me after you left us, 
‘T had been counting upon coming to the 
Communion when the Bishop should 
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make his visitation; but how to do so 
and take care of my young baby and get 
dinner ready for my patrons, I did not 
know. However, I broke away and came 
to church with my baby in my arms and, 
somewhat doubtfully, not knowing what 
the Bishop would think of it, I came to 
the Communion with my baby on my 
breast. After the Bishop gave me the 
bread, he put his hand in blessing on 
my baby’s head. It made me unspeak- 
ably happy. I went home and found five 
or six impatient men waiting for their 
dinners; but my heart was so glad and 
my feet were so light that I did not 
mind.’ ” 

In my own consciousness, though very 
weary, I, too, since then, have known at 
least sometimes, and in some degree, 
what the dear woman meant by “my 
heart was so glad and my feet were so 
light that I did not mind.” May all who 
read this little incident have the blessed- 
ness of realizing in their own souls the 
fact, 


“The man whose heart-joys most abound 
Is richest of the rich.” 


Letters to the Editor 


[THIS Department is epen to all readers of 
THH SPIRIT OF Missions for the discussion of 
missionary matters of general interest. All com- 
munications must be accompanied by the 
writer’s name and address, though names will 
not be published without permission. Opinions 
expressed in this columm are not necessarily 
those of THB SPIRIT OF MISSIONS. The ap- 
pearance ef a communicatien merely means that 
the Editor considers it of sufficient interest to 
justify its publication.] 


The Productiveness of 
Salina 


To the Editor of Tue Spirit or Missions: 


T seems to be necessary at the present 
time to correct some erroneous 
statements which have been pub- 
lished, in regard to the productive- 

ness of the Missionary District of Salina. 
That division of the State of Kansas is re- 
presented as “devoted almost entirely to 
grazing; the land is arable, but on ac- 


The Productiveness of Salina 


count of the lack of moisture, it is im- 
possible to raise crops.” It is due to 
the Church at large that correct in- 
formation should be given on a subject of 
such general interest, in order to remove 
unfavorable impressions. 

The following statistics are taken from 
the official report of the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture, for the quarter 
ending December, 1901, and, as such, 
they have been carefully prepared and 
are strictly accurate. There are fifty- 
nine (59) counties in the District of 
Salina, and the valuable products of 
each, for the year 1901, have been 
counted with the following results: 


Bushels of Wheat.........- 48,779,495 
e Sa Gorieeecc ss 10,155,885 
$05 OSS Og teeanie 5,903,551 
a a Reet Uae oh eee 
ih < Barley) once cl OsOOe 
se “ White Potatoes. . 513,636 
a “ Sweet Potatoes.. 96,248 
e J Mlaxseed| yeas 1,072 
Tons of Broom Corn....... 550,708 
eS ET iy Pertirer eves ueoeeers 528,573 
“< “, Prairie Gracies... 372,989 
INoeceoue IbeNbts oe soaa5 oe 4 146,802 
Value of Millet and Hun- 
Sarion eee $ 771,424 
ts SOIT Ga cioan 2,246,654 
<6 ‘S Katir Cormeen oO oa 
« «Jerusalem Corn.. 14,490 
“  “ Animals sold for 
slaughter ..... 18,705,465 
«< © Poultry and Eggs. 2,032,177 
GG BME 5 a 2,513,578 


This is the authoritative statement of 
the productiveness of Salina District for 
one year, to which may be added the yield 
of many thousands of fruit-bearing trees, 
besides garden and horticultural pro- 
ducts amounting in value to many thou- 
sands of dollars. Recent experiments in 
sugar-beet culture in the very western 
countries have been highly successful 
and the chemical supervisor says “that 
beets of superior quality can be there 
produced, has been demonstrated.” 

A. Beatty, 

Newton, Kansas. 2G ae 


The Native Training of West African Boys and Girls 


BY L. HIGGINS 


N most African tribes will be found 
under some name peculiar to the 
language of each tribe, a secret so- 
ciety or societies. They are said by 

some to have been handed down to the 
Africans from early times, as Masonry is 
said to have been handed down from the 
days of Solomon. 

In the Vey tribe these societies are 
known by the names Belli and Sand. 
The former is the society for males and 
the latter for females. Many of the boys 


and superstitions and fancy dancing. 
Just before this school opens the Deweh 
or “Gri-Gri devil” is said to be passing 
through the villages. The women are 
told to enter their houses, let down the 
mats at the doors, and cover their faces 
in order that they may not see him when 
he goes by. Should they be unfortunate 
enough to catch a glimpse of him on the 
way, they are immediately put to death. 

When the peculiar sounds which 
herald his coming are heard, the boys, 


“TURNING OUT” FROM THE BELLI 


“The members dress in hoops suspended from the shoulders and hung 
with a fringe of bamboo’’ 


are placed in the former by their par- 
ents, and others are forced to join. Trans- 
lated into English, the name Belli 
becomes “Gri-Gri Bush.” The society 
always meets in the midst of the densest 
forests or bush during the initiation, 
which takes from forty days to three or 
four years. The leaders remain in this 
dense bush with those who are being in- 
structed and the society takes the form 
of a school where the boys are taught the 
tribal laws and customs, and incidental- 
ly, the folk-lore which is very extensive 
among these people—as well as the arts 


who never wish to enter thig institution 
of their own free will, try to hide them- 
selves, while those who have been ini- 
tiated come out and dance and shout in 
the wildest manner. The unfortunate 
boys who by accident catch a glimpse of 
this monster or who are forced to meet 
him by their parents, join the company 
which passes on to the bush and there 
are admitted to the lower degree of the 
society. Every member must carry on 
his person the brand of the society. 
This generally consists of hundreds of 
curved cuts down either side of the spine 
(509) 
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and around the waist line, which are said 
to be the marks of the teeth of the 
monster. 

If this Deweh should die while these 
boys are in training, they are im- 
mediately “turned out.” This may make 
their stay very short, but in most cases 
they are 


to which all their friends and neigh- 
bors are invited. Thus he has passed his 
first degree. He may never go farther 
than that, but if he is of the highest 
class, or a member of the chief’s family, 
he will probably become a member of the 
higher degree, and possibly at some 

future time 


with him a 
ie ram: TOL 
years. When 
they do 
finally “turn 
Owe thy ue 
with great 
rejoicing, 
not only 
anti Om Tees 
themselves, 
but among 
the people 
Tak | A len 
villages 
trhierzo urea 
which they 
pass. When 
they come 
out they 
still have 
on their 
persons the 
““medicine’”’ 
of the Belli, 
and around 
their heads 
a handker- 
chief tied 
under the 
chin, which 
may not be 


may be the 
Deweh him- 
self. 

The “turn- 
ing out,” or 
graduating 
exercises be- 
fore the 
public are 
generally in 
the form of 
a spectacu- 
lar exhi- 
bition of 
dancing. 
The mem- 
bers dress 
it Ih OOO! 
suspended 
from the 
shoulders, 
and hung 
Nie ete date) 2) 
fringe of the 
bamboo. A 
very high 
and fancy 
head - dress 
1s worn, 
from which 
are sus- 
pended 


removed un- 
til they are 
absolutely 
free to join their people once more. Ags 
long as “medicine” is upon them they may 
not mingle with people outside of the so- 
ciety, and this handkerchief may not be 
removed until their people have given to 
the Deweh, or his representatives, cloths, 
goats, ivory, or perhaps silver or gold, ac- 
cording to their position, for their son. 

Then the parents are allowed to take 
their son, and a great feast is made, 


BUNDU DANCING GIRLS 


great ropes 
of feathery 
vegetation 
and pieces of bright cloth, while 
around their necks and arms and 
ankles are the Gri-Gri charms and orna- 
ments of silver which they have been 
collecting from their friends for the pur- 
pose of adorning themselves. The music 
for the society is made on drums of hol- 
low logs suspended from poles and beaten 
with pieces of bamboo. The performance 
shows a great deal of training and prac- 
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tice, and when the boys have finished 
a tour of the villages they are com- 
pletely worn out with their exertions 
and, perhaps, also from the feasting, for 
everywhere they are supposed to be 
feasted by those for whom they dance. 
The Sandi, or girls’ Gri-Gri Bush is 
similar in 
some re- 
spects. They 
meet in the 
dense bush 
for their 
training, are 
taught by 
those who 
have en- 
tered the 
higher de- 
gree, and 
are presided 
over by the 
ZO. B a, 
which  cor- 
responds to 
the Deweh 
in the Belli. 
Here the 
girls are 
taught all 
that the peo- 
ple know 
of mother- 
hood and 
house- 
wifery, dye- 
ing, fringe- 


handled nor touched by any except those 
women who are in the highest degree of 
the society and who are her constant at- 
tendants. Thiey follow her around witha 
mat rolled up and act as her mouthpiece, 
for she is not supposed to speak. She is 
clothed in a long hairy garment with 
every por- 
tion of her 
body com- 
pletely cov- 
ered. The 
high wooden 
helmet- 
mask be- 
comes very 
tiresome in 
that, hot 
climate, and 
she cannot 


bear it for 
long at a 
time. When 


she wishes 
to remove it 


Wane Moos 
aside and 
in ® Weve) 


which her 
follower car- 
ries is put 
around her 
in such a 
way that 
she may re- 
move the 
helmet for 


om esa nid a breathing 
cooking, the spell and 
folk - lore, don it again 
supersti- without be- 
tions and THE ZO-BA ing ob- 
dancing. served. The 
The “turn out” is somewhat similar to Zo-Ba comes out not only at the 
that of the Belli, except that these girls graduating exercises of her pupils, 
do not go from town to town, but are’ but on all festal occasions and when 
feasted in one town together; but each law and order are to be specially 


girl wears around her neck a little horn 
which may not be removed until the 
“medicine” of the Sandi has been re- 
moved. 

The Zo-Ba may be seen not only by 
women, but by men, but may not be 


maintained by the chief of the village. 
She is dressed to resemble a man, yet 
is known by nearly all te be a woman. 
She is an expert dancer herself, but 
seldom indulges in that pastime, for her 
clothing is too cumbersome. 
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There are degrees in the Sandi as in 
the Belli, and those who persevere may 
one day be permitted to wear this 
monster’s garment. There are more op- 
portunities for the members of the 
Sandi to distinguish themselves, for the 
Zo-Ba are numerous, while the Deweh 
is but one. All girls are supposed to be 
members of the Sandi before marriage. 

A number of St. John’s School 
boys, at the Cape Mount Mission, 
have been taken away by their people 
under false pretences and put in the 
Bellu. On their return to the mission we 
have found their religious belief un- 
changed, for neither in the Belli nor 
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the Sandi is any religion taught, though 
the superstitions are almost equal to a 
religion. When these boys return to us 
they are invariably brave and they have 
a new name. When they went in they 
had only one, but to that is added a Gri- 
Gri name. 

When a girl is taken from the mission 
and put into the Sandi she seldom re- 
turns, but is generally married at once. 
Fortunately there have been but few of 
these cases, and the people are gradually 
coming to believe that the training their 
children receive in the mission schools is 
better than that which they receive in the 
societies. 


Chinese Mission Work in Montana 


BY HENRIETTA W. BREWER 


HERE are nearly two thousand 
Chinese in Montana, and three 
or four hundred of them live 
in or near Helena. Fifteen 

years ago an earnest Churchwoman came 
here from the South, and soon proposed 
that some work should be done to teach 
and Christianize these neglected people. 
Through her efforts, a school was soon 
started and has been continued to the 
present time. At first, not much could 
be done except to teach them to read and 
speak English. But the higher object 
of teaching them the religion of Jesus 
Christ was ever kept in view. 

They always met on Sunday after- 
noons, and until quite recently on two 
evenings every week. It was three or 
four years before this teaching produced 
definite results. In 1889, five were bap- 
tized and confirmed, and seldom since 
then, has there been a class confirmed 
in Helena that did not contain one or 
more Chinamen. In all, nineteen have 
been confirmed, besides one Japanese. Six 
of them have returned to their own coun- 
try and one or two have died. With a 
few exceptions, they have proved earnest 
Christians and faithful communicants. 

Sometime, we hope to build a chapel 
in the Chinese quarter of the town. A 


lot has been purchased and paid for, and 
about $200 raised toward the building. 
Most of this has been contributed by the 
Chinese themselves. 

They are grateful and appreciative of 
every little kindness and evidence of in- 
terest in their welfare, and it is very 
gratifying to note their improvement 
and development in response to efforts in 
their behalf. One is sometimes forced to 
acknowledge that these poor heathen who 
come to our shores are treated with scorn 
and neglect and are allowed to become a 
reproach to our Church and our civiliza- 
tion. It is right to let our sympathies 
go out over seas to convert them in their 
own land; but when they are laid at our 
gates we should not neglect their poor, 
blind, sin-sick, ignorant souls. We 
should do what we can to show them the 
Christ. 

Now and then one of the Christian 
members of the school returns to China. 
We are naturally interested to know the 
record he makes in his old home. Peo- 
ple are so ready to assert with a confident 
sneer that the Chinaman who becomes a 
Christian in this country hastens to con- 
form to old ways when he goes back to 
his own people. Bishop Brewer always 
gives letters to those who return and they 
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are anxious to have them. Not long ago 
I asked one of our Christian Chinamen 
who had gone home on a visit and then 
come back to Helena, if he had found an- 
other of our Christians who went back to 
China several years ago and had re- 
mained there, and whether he was still a 
Christian. “Oh, yes!” he said, in evident 
surprise, “he is all the same as here.” 
While this of course is only a single case, 
I think it represents a fairly general 
condition. 

The other day one of our clergymen 
from the northern part of the state was 
telling me about one of the Chinamen 


who used to be in the school, but now’ 


lives in a town where this clergyman has 
a mission he visits occasionally. The 
man has been two or three years away 
from the school and I was afraid he 
might become careless in his religious 
duties. But the clergyman tells me that 
when he visits this place on a Sunday the 
Chinaman comes to the service and to 
Communion. He says that everybody in 
the town likes and respects him, as an 
honest and true man. He is faithful and 
loyal to his own Church, but when we 
have no. service he worships with 
the Presbyterians. Their clergyman con- 
siders him quite a wonderful man and a 
true Christian. Whether they are all as 
sincere and true, it is hard to know; they 
are such inscrutable creatures. One 
thing I do know, their devotion and loy- 
alty to the school are quite touching. 
They nearly always come back, even after 
they have been away for a long time, 
just as though they still considered them- 
selves belonging to it. 

Last Christmas I received a letter 
from a young Japanese who had been 
in our school, and who afterwards spent 
two years at Roanoke College, Virginia, 
where his teachers found him faithful 
and devout. 

When he returned to Japan he re- 
ported to Bishop McKim and would have 
been glad to have been a missionary, but 
his Japanese education was not found 
sufficient. The bishop gave me a good 
report of him. The young man said if 
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he could not be a missionary, he could go 
home “and live a Christian.” He also 
helped his father by paying off all his 
debts, thus making him a very happy 
man. He wrote me that he thought “the 
filial piety was better than the preach.” 


The Voiceless Ministry 


F OR nearly thirty years the Rev. 

Austin W. Mann has worked steadi- 
ly as general missionary to the deaf- 
mutes in the mid-western dioceses. His 
carefully kept records show in round 
numbers nearly 900 baptisms and 800 
confirmations. He has held services in 
400 different parishes and at a number 
of state schools for deaf-mutes. Forty- 
four Sundays every year Mr. Mann is 
away from home, holding services in mis- 
sions from Pittsburgh to St. Louis and 
from Grand Rapids to Louisville. There 
is probably no mission work which in- 
volves more physical sacrifice on behalf 
of the missionary, or less expense to the 
Church than this work of Mr. Mann’s. 
The Twelfth Sunday after Trinity, with 
its appropriate Gospel, is the day upon 
which the offerings of parishes are asked 
for what Bishop Whipple used to eall this 
“Voiceless Ministry.” The deaf-mutes 
are widely scattered, and are unable in 
any one place to meet all the expenses of 
Church services. Those who desire to 
aid them may send their gifts to George 
C. Thomas, Treasurer, 281 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York. 
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HE Convention of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement, held in Toronto 
last February, was the greatest meeting 
of students ever held in this or any other 
country. The report of the Convention 
addresses is shortly to be issued in a 700 
page volume, with the title “World Wide 
Evangelization.” It is the kind of book 
that ought to be in every missionary 
library. Orders may be placed with Tur 
Spirit Or Misstons at $1.50 per copy. 


The Sanctuary of Missions 


Entered into Rest 
June 17th, 1902, the Very Reverend 
Eucrne Aucustus Horrman, p.p., mem- 
ber of the Board of Managers. 
June 18th, 1902, the Rigut Reverend 
Francis McNeece Wuirt te, v.p., fifth 
Bishop of Virginia. 


At Mid-day Pray 
In the Name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 


The Creed. 


V. The Lord be with you. 
R. And with thy spirit. 


The Lord’s Prayer. 


V. Desire of me, and I shall give thee 
the heathen for thine inheritance: 

R. And the uttermost parts of the 
earth for thy possession. 


B LESSED Saviour, who at this hour 

didst hang upon the Cross, stretch- 
ing forth Thy loving arms; Grant that 
all mankind may look unto Thee, and be 
saved; through Thy mercies and merits, 
who livest and reignest with the Father 
and the Holy Ghost, ever one God, world 
without end. Amen. 


V. The Gentiles shall come to Thy 
light: 
R. And kings to the brightness of Thy 
rising. 
A LMIGHTY God, who at mid-day 
didst call Thy servant Saint Paul 
to be an apostle to the Gentiles; We be- 
seech Thee to illumine the world with 
the radiance of Thy glory, that all na- 
tions may come and worship Thee, who 
art with the Father and the Holy Ghost, 
one God, world without end. Amen. 


V. A Light to lighten the Gentiles: 
R. And the glory of Thy people Israel. 


PATHER of mercies, who to Thine 

Apostle Saint Peter didst reveal in 
threefcld vision Thy boundless com- 
passion; Forgive, we pray Thee, our un- 
belief, and so enlarge our hearts and 


enkindle our zeal that we may fervently 
desire the salvation of all men, and with 
ready diligence labor in the extension of 
Thy Kingdom; for His sake who gave 
Himself for the life of the world, Thy 
Son our Saviour Jesus Christ. Amen. 

V. All kings shall fall down before 
lela 

R. All nations shall do Him service. 
ALMIGHTY and everlasting God, who 


dost govern all things in heaven and 

earth, we commend to Thy fatherly care 
all whom Thou hast called to take part 
in the missionary work of Thy Church. 
Watch over them, we beseech Thee, for 
good; defend them from all dangers both 
of body and soul, from the pestilence 
that walketh in darkness and the sick- 
ness that destroyeth at the noonday; give 
Thine Angels charge concerning them, 
and let Thy Holy Spirit rule in their 
hearts, and prosper all their work to the 
glory of Thy Holy Name; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

V. Instead of thy fathers, thou shalt 
have children: 

R. Whom thou mayest make princes 
in all lands. 


HEAVENLY Father, Lord of the 
harvest, have respect, we beseech 
Thee, to our prayers, and send forth 
labourers into Thy harvest. Fit and pre- 
pare them by Thy grace for the work of 
their ministry; give them the spirit of 
power, and of love, and of a sound mind; 
strengthen them to endure hardness; and 
grant that both by their life and doctrine 
they may show forth Thy glory, and set 
forward the salvation of all men; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
V. He shall live, and unto Him shall 
be given of the gold of Arabia: 

R. Prayer shall be made ever unto 
Him, and daily. shall He be praised. 
AtMIGHTY God, of whose only gift 

it cometh that Thy faithful people 

do unto Thee true and laudable service, 

we pray Thee so to dispose the hearts of 
(515) 
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Thy servants that they may freely give 
of their substance for the increase of Thy 
Kingdom, and the salvation of all men; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


V. O Saviour of the world, who by 
Thy Cross and precious Blood hast re- 
deemed us: 
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R. Save us, and help us, we humbly be- 
seech Thee, O Lord. 


THE grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 

and the love of God, and the fel- 
lowship of the Holy Ghost, be with us all 
evermore. Amen. 
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Some Things the Editor Sees and Hears 


URING a part of May and June 
[) the Editor tried to forget that he 
was an editor by packing his bag and 
starting West to visit some of the di- 
ocesan conventions. He was not always 
successful, for even with the best in- 
tentions to put away thoughts of “copy” 
there is always some editorial work to be 
done on the cars or at long range. But 
the Editor is glad he made the attempt, 
and he ventures to outline some of his 
doings and observations as briefly as may 


be. 
| 


EAVING New York on the even- 
ing of May 19th, with Davenport, 
Iowa, as his immediate objective, he 
arrived there on the second morning in 
good season for the nine o’clock mission- 
ary meeting in connection with the 
diocesan convention in session in Grace 
Cathedral. Nine a.m. is not conducive 
to a large gathering, or much en- 
thusiasm, particularly when at eight 
there has been a thunder storm; never- 
theless, there was a goodly gathering of 
delegates to the convention and members 
of the diocesan branch of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, who testified to their loyalty 
to Bishop Morrison and their interest in 
the Church’s work in the mission field 
by closely following the addresses by the 
Bishop of Minnesota, the Rev. John 
Henry Hopkins and Mrs. Hopkins, of 
Chicago, and the Editor. Heretofore, 
over 80 per cent. of the amount given 
from the diocese for foreign and domestic 
missions has come from the Sunday- 


schools and the Woman’s Auxiliaries, 
the congregations giving less than 20 
per cent. The Apportionment Plan has 
brought about some improvement in this 
particular, and already the amount given 
by fifteen congregations this year is con- 
siderably in excess of that received from 
all the giving congregations last year. 
Eighty-three congregations are still to be 
heard from. If each of these will do 
its share, a brave attempt, at least, will 
have been made to give the $4,991 sug- 
gested as Iowa’s apportionment. 


| 

NDER Bishop Morrison’s aggressive 
UJ leadership, Iowa Churchmen have 
been giving more largely than ever be- 
fore to diocesan missions. Last year 
their gifts amounted to a little over 
$6,000—about four times as much, if I 
remember rightly, as they were a few 
years ago. Iowa needs every cent of that 
amount. The state is going ahead rapid- 
ly; the towns and cities that I saw 
looked prosperous, and the farming dis- 
tricts bore abundant evidence to Iowa’s 
fertility. The Church has not been keep- 
ing pace with all this growing life, but 
there are many reasons to believe that the 
record will be vastly bettered. The in- 
crease of gifts for diocesan missions is 
an evidence of what Iowa Churehmen 
can do when they recognize a need and 
opportunity. 


NIGHT ride from Davenport put me 
in Omaha the next morning for an 
address to the diocesan convention. 
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Here, as in Iowa, there was a spirit of 
determined hopefulness, and a persistent 
endeavor on the part of the diocese to do 
the large amount of missionary work 
close at hand. In only about one-half of 
the thirty-three counties composing the 
diocese is our Church represented, and in 
half of those in which it is at work there 
is only one parish or mission. Here, too, 
the problem of men is the most pressing 
one. Bishop Williams has gathered 
about him an earnest, hard-working staff 
of clergy, but he needs more. He told 
me that he could place at once seven men 
of the right kind, who could in time, 
with patient work, build up strong con- 
gregations in as many different centres. 
The Associate Mission, established in 
Omaha some years ago under Bishop 
Worthington, has made a remarkable 
record. In less than a dozen years it has 
established at least a dozen missions, 
some of which have now developed into 
promising parishes. So successful has 
the Mission been that it has practically 
made itself unnecessary, in Omaha at 
least, and the Bishop is now considering 
transferring its headquarters to some 
other centre. 


PORTION of my second day in 


Omaha was spent in seeing some- - 


thing of the work of the Church in 
the needy stock yards’ district of 
South Omaha, particularly at St. 
Clement’s Mission, where a young dea- 
con from the class of 1901 of the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary has been do- 
ing telling work among people into whose 
lives there enters little of inspiration 
or pleasure, yet to whom many of us 
are under obligation for the social ser- 
vice they are rendering. The chapel is 
a plain little building, on a bare and 
unattractive hill, surrounded by the 
small and not always comfortable, but 
because of high rents, always expensive, 
homes of the people. This small congre- 
gation (most of its families have an 
average income of about $40 a month), 
has given $5, while the Sunday-school 
made an Easter offering of $25 for mis- 
sions. When I asked my friend how the 
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children of such families could do so 
well, he explained that frequently during 
Lent many of them had gone without 
breakfast and had been given the few 
cents it would have cost, for their boxes. 
Missionary giving of this kind speaks for 
itself. 


AY 24th and 25th were spent in Des 
Moines, where I found that St. 
Paul’s parish had some plans on foot 
which ought greatly to swell Iowa’s gifts 
to general missions. Saturday evening 
fifteen business and professional men of 
the congregation met me for an informal 
talk upon some of the business aspects of 
missionary work. The information I was 
able to give, chiefly in answer to ques- 
tions, apparently threw new light on the 
subject, and one of the gentlemen, who 
later remarked to the rector—“I never 
knew before that the work of missions 
was conducted in such a business-like 
way”—seemed to express the experience 
of all. On Sunday morning addresses to 
the congregation, the Sunday-school and 
a Bible-class helped to put various other 
features of the missionary campaign be- 
fore the members of the parish. St. 
Paul’s has a reputation in Iowa of being 
able to push to a successful conclusion 
any enterprize to which it puts its hand, 
so that, with the rector, I am hopeful 
that it will before long take a leading 
place in the Middle West among the 
large contributors to the cause of Church 
extension. 


NOTHER ene brought me to 
St. Louis early Monday morning, 
where I was privileged to be the guest 
of Bishop Tuttle. It was a great 
pleasure to be with a veteran mission- 
ary like the Bishop, even though he was 
so busy with the diocesan convention 
that we had but little opportunity for 
conversation. That morning I spoke to 
the clericus and in the evening made one 
of the addresses at an excellent meeting 
of 150 laymen who had come together on 
the evening before the diocesan conven- 
tion to discuss “The Laymen’s Oppor- 
tunities and Responsibilities.” The ad- 
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Sisters’ House Hospital 


THE INDIAN MISSION AT ONEIDA, WISCONSIN 
The Mission Day-School and the Creamery are hidden by the Mission House and the Trees 


The Mission House 


dresses made by local laymen upon a lay- 
man’s opportunity in his parish, in the 
diocese and in the national Church, pre- 
ceded the Editor’s talk upon the layman’s 
responsibilities in connection with mis- 
sions. Bishop Tuttle presided, and be- 
tween the addresses made helpful and 
characteristic comments upon all the 
topics. The next evening there was a 
good congregation in the Church of the 
Holy Communion for a missionary meet- 
ing in connection with the diocesan con- 
vention, with addresses by the Bishop, 
Dean Davis, the Rev. H. W. Robinson 
and the Editor. 
| 


HILE in St. Louis I was able to 
arrange with the Rev. Allen K. 
Smith, of the Cathedral staff, to spend 
the summer in Porto Rico in charge of 
the parish at San Juan, during Mr. Van 
Buren’s absence for his consecration as 
Bishop of Porto Rico. Before leaving 
St. Louis I crossed the river into the 
Diocese of Springfield to see something 
of the great opportunity presented to the 
Church in the city of East St. Louis. 
Here is a community of nearly 60,000 
people, growing fast, a great railroad 
terminus, with new industries constantly 


_ establishing themselves, but with ab- 


solutely no church of our Communion. 
There is, however, a congregation which 
is making a good fight for success. It 
has labored under more difficulties than I 
have time to record. It has worshipped 
in all sorts of places, among others in a 
dingy warehouse loft, three flights up 
from the street, and at present in a hall 
of some fraternal order, but it has never 
entirely lost heart. Under the present 
rector, who took charge about two years 
ago, the prospect is brighter. A -begin- 
ning has been made upon a church, but 
another $5,000 are needed to complete 
it sufficiently for the congregation to 
move in. The congregation has no peo- 
ple of means and for the present must 
continue to look longingly wpon the un- 
finished building, unless someone desires 
by loan or gift to make completion pos- 
sible. East St. Louis represents a con- 
dition too frequent in the West, where 
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an undoubted opportunity is likely to be 
lost for the lack of a moderate amount 
of money. By her reverent methods the 
Church is winning the attention and 
sympathy of the most thoughtful people 
in the community, and our mission, in 
spite of all disadvantages, is growing 
more rapidly than any other congrega- 
tion. 


AY 28th, the Editor was in Chicago, 
M and, at the invitation of the Bish- 
op, spoke to the diocesan convention. 
The next day the Woman’s Auxiliary 
held its annual meeting at Grace Church, 
Oak Park, and an excellent meeting it 
was, with an attendance of just over 
500 delegates and a spirited session for 
reports, pledges and addresses. The 
branch made a record last year, with 
total gifts in money and boxes amount- 
ing to $24,500. True, more than half 
this amount was given to diocesan work 
of one kind or another, but the branch 
is planning for larger gifts to missions, 
domestic and foreign, and may in the 
near future undertake the support of a 
woman missionary in one of the China 
districts. 

1 


HE following Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday were used for a visit to the 
Indian Mission at Oneida, Wisconsin, 
in the Diocese of Fond du Lae. It is im- 
possible at this time to say all that one 
would like to say about the excellent 
work being done there by the Rey. F. 
W. Merrill and his co-workers, but before 
long Tue Sprrir or Missions hopes to 
publish a careful account of this mission. 
Let me simply try to point out a few of 
the salient features. The accompany- 
ing illustration gives some idea of what 
I saw in driving from the railroad to 
the mission property, a mile or so away. 
It was the morning of Memorial Day, 
and the-Indians were gathered to cele- 
brate it. In this, as in everything, the 
Church is the centre, so that their first 
commemoration of the members of the 
tribe who had fought for the Union was 
at the celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion. Then, in company with the 
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Rey. Mr. Merrill, the Editor marched at 
the head of the procession, composed of 
an Indian band, the local G. A. R. post 
and the men, women and children of the 
congregation, to the cemetery on the hill 
just beyond the church, where the In- 
dian commander, assisted by the chap- 
lain, conducted brief memorial exercises 
before the graves were decorated with 
flags. 
| 


HE afternoon was given over to 
what was called a “picnic,” and I 
have no doubt my Indian friends en- 
joyed it immensely, though I am in- 
clined to think that some white people 
would have considered it a trifle solemn. 
There was feasting upon dainties, In- 
dian and otherwise, under the trees; pink 
“nop” of rather doubtful manufacture 
flowed freely; and the Indian boy or girl 
who invested five cents in rather ancient 
peanuts seemed to reach the limit of 
bliss. Every now and then in the midst 
of the feasting, and without interfering 
with it, some member of the tribe, with- 
out previous announcement, would leave 
his place at the table or in the group 
with which he was sitting, go to the cen- 
tre of the picnic ground and make a 
vigorous address in Oneida. That no- 
body was listening to him, so far as the 
outsider could judge, did not seem to 
disconcert him in the least. In this par- 
ticular the Oneidas were much more 
kind to me when I was called upon to 
say something to them, which I tried to 
do, in English, after a cordial introduc- 
tion by the commander of the post. In 
the evening we went to one of the Friday 
evening cottage services which Mr. 
Merrill holds every week in different 
parts of the reservation. 


{ 


ATURDAY was spent in driving 
S about the mission, looking into the 
homes of some of the people, inspecting 
the creamery and the hospital, and learn- 
ing something of the successful lace and 
bead work carried on under the direc- 
tion of the two members of the Sister- 
hood of the Holy Nativity, who live at the 
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Mission. Some of the roads that I drove 
over were exceedingly rough, though 
I saw only the best of them. One could 
not help wondering how the Indians 
manage to drive and walk, as they do, 
over such roads anywhere from a mile 
to eight or nine miles, to come to Church 
services. Yet come they do, in large 
numbers, as I saw the next day. The 
homes I visited, though small, were 
clean, and bore the marks of the Church’s 
uplifting influence. The hospital, under 
the care of Dr. Wilson, a young West 
Virginia woman, is doing fine service, 
and at times cares for as many as twelve 
or fifteen patients. With such a family, 
the physician and the single trained 
nurse, a member of the tribe, have their 
hands full. 


HE Oneidas have of late years been 
greatly handicapped in securing a 
livelihood, chiefly because the land upon 
which they are located is not very pro- 
ductive. To remedy this condition Mr. 
Merrill has established a creamery in 
connection with the mission house, and 
is buying and begging cows wherever he 
can. His method is to rent a cow to an 
Indian farmer for $5 a year, and then to 
pay the Indian the market value of the 
milk he brings to the creamery. ‘The 
creamery product is sold in Green Bay, 
and neighboring places, and before long 
Mr. Merrill hopes to have a large market 
for it in Milwaukee and Chicago. The 
mission has fifty cows at present, which 
mean earnings of $50 a week among the 
2,000 Indians on the reservation. At 
least 150 more cows are needed at an 
average cost of $50; the creamery would 
then be self-supporting. While the Edi- 
tor is speaking of needs, perhaps it might 
not be amiss to say that he is decidedly 
of the opinion that the hospital needs a 
new coat of paint, at a cost of about $150, 
and that the mission ought to have a 
guild hall where the people can be 
gathered for entertainments and other 
special occasions. The present mission 
school-house is altogether too small, and 
is im other ways unfitted for this pur- 
pose ; $8,000 would provide the building. 
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TIE Sunday morning service was an 
inspiring occasion. By eleven 
o'clock twenty-five or thirty wagon-loads - 
of people had driven up from various 
quarters of the reservation, and many 
other people had come long distances on 
foot. One woman, whom I met on the 
way to church, had left home at seven 
o’clock that morning and had tramped 
five miles over the rough roads, carry- 
ing her baby all the way. The Oneidas 
believe in going to church, as the accom- 
panying illustration shows. To look 
into the faces of 400 or more of these 
Indian Christians and to note the in- 
terest with which they listened to what 
I tried to tell them about missions, 
through an interpreter, is to be convinced 
of the reality of the Church’s work on 
their behalf. One was deeply impressed, 
too, with the intelligent reverence with 
which they took part in the Lord’s Sup- 
per. After the service was over, in ac- 
cordance with an interesting Oneida cus- 
tom, I was asked to stand at the head of 
the aisle, and the whole congregation and 
choir filed past to shake hands (a prac- 
tice to which the Indians are greatly 
given), and to assure the Editor of their 


good wishes. 
1 

TEN-MILE drive that afternoon 
A enabled me to speak to the con- 
gregation of Christ Church, Green Bay, 
at the evening service. There was 
special interest in doing this, in view of 
the fact that it was at Green Bay that 
the first domestic mission of our Church 
was established in 1822. To-day the con- 
gregation is entirely self-supporting, has 
recently built a good stone church, and is 
on the roll of contributors to missions 
elsewhere. 


OME churches immediately impress 
the person entering them as houses 

of prayer. This was the Editor’s ex- 
perience, the next morning, as he entered 
the Cathedral at Fond du-Lac, where he 
was able to break his journey by a two 
hours’ stop on the way to Indianapolis. 
It reminded one greatly of some of the 
town and country churches in England, 
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with their effective Gothic lines, their 
deep choirs and churchly and dignified 
appointments, so different from the 
tawdriness on one hand, and barrenness, 
on the other, which mar many of the 
Roman and denominational churches in 
this country. Adjoining the Cathedral 
is Grafton Hall, an excellent girls’ 
school, which is doing valuable service by 
the Church training it gives the young 
women who come to it. Before leaving 
Fond du Lac, I met Bishop Grafton and 
Bishop Weller, and talked over briefly 
with them missionary matters of com- 
mon interest. Both urged me to remain 
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is, the Church seems to be the best able 
to solve it, for most of these people have 
been accustomed in their old homes to a 
liturgical form of worship. The Church, 
therefore, with her heritage, her tradi- 
tions and her liturgy, can do what no 
other Christian body can. The Presby- 
terians, for instance, and there are no 
more earnest home mission workers, find 
that they are able to accomplish but lit- 
tle under such circumstances. In the 
last annual report of the Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions the statement 
is deliberately made with regard to Wis- 
eonsin. “To enter such sections with the 


A MORNING SERVICE AT THE ONEIDA MISSION 


for the meeting of the diocesan conven- 
tion the following day, but my appoint- 
ment in Indianapolis made this impos- 


sible. 
1 


LL of Wisconsin, but particularly the 

5 north and northwestern sections, 
included in the diocese of Fond du Lac, 
presents a difficult mission problem. A 
large proportion of the population is of 
foreign birth, Germans, Poles, Danes, 
Swedes, and in fact people from almost 
every quarter of continental Europe. To 
a much greater extent than in other 
parts of the country, these people seem 
to retain their old social customs and re- 
ligious beliefs, Difficult as the problem 


Gospel, as the Presbyterians hold it, is 
almost impossible.” The Church has 
worked ahead steadily, and in the last 
ten years has increased the number of 
its communicants in the diocese by 
thirty per cent. Last year the Presby- 
terian Home Mission Board spent $12,- 
342.47 in the State of Wisconsin. The 
appropriation of our own Missionary So- 
ciety was $2,550. 


| 
UNE 3d the Editor was in Indiana- 
polis, speaking to an admirable 
meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary, 
and in the evening to a missionary meet- 
ing in connection with the diocesan con- 
vention, The next evening in St, Luke’s 
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Church, Kalamazoo, an address was made 
to the diocesan convention of Western 
Michigan. Returning to the office Sat- 
urday morning, the Editor found a call 
to go to Wilmington to speak at an out- 
of-door meeting for the discussion of 
missions in China, arranged as the re- 
sult of some exceedingly confident, 
though not demonstrable, statements by 
a speaker who had recently addressed a 
meeting of the Wilmington Church Club. 
The weather took a very decided hand 
in interfering with the meeting on the 
lawn as planned, but seventy-five or a 
hundred people gathered on the large 
verandas and listened to the addresses 
made by Mr. Dreyer, an American mis- 
sionary who had been working for a 
number of years under the China Inland 
Mission, and who was the only agent of 
that Board in the Province of Shansi 
who eseaped with his life during the 
Boxer uprising, and the Editor. The 
prompt arrangement for this: “antidote” 
meeting was a good example of the wide- 
awake missionary spirit existing among 
some of the Wilmington Church people. 
The next morning a visit was made to St. 
Paul’s parish, Englewood, N. J., for an 
address to the congregation on the occa- 
sion of its annual offering for domestic 
missions. 


| 

WO days in the office and the Editor 
started South to visit the conven- 
tions of the Missionary District of Ashe- 
ville and the Diocese of North Carolina. 
The former met at Hickory, and here ad- 
dresses were made to an excellent meet- 
ing of the Woman’s Auxiliary, and in 
the evening to the convention. The 
district gave to general missions this 
year at least $100 more than its ap- 
portionment. It is inspiring to find 
how many people in missionary districts 
like Asheville are working eagerly for 
missions elsewhere. I was deeply touched 
to find that some of the exceedingly poor 
people of one of the mountain missions 
connected with Grace parish, Morganton, 
were preparing a missionary box for the 
Oneida Indians, with whom I had been 
but .a few days before. On previous 
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visits I have seen something of the home 
life of these mountain people, and I 
know that in some respects their re- 
sources are even more limited and their 
homes much less comfortable than is the 
case with the Oneidas. Here, too, I 
found that excellent results are being 
achieved through the Church day-schools 
attached to many of the mission sta- 
tions. In his annual address Bishop 
Horner pointed out that last year nearly 
half the baptisms and more than half the 
confirmations of the district were in 
connection with two groups of missions 
and their day-schools. June 12th, in 
Oxford, the Editor spoke to the North 
Carolina Diocesan Convention. This 
diocese, too, has taken hold of the Ap- 
portionment Plan with much vigor and 
success. To the first of May North 
Carolina. had given through forty-five 
congregations two-thirds of the amount 
of its apportionment and had more than 
half of its congregations still to hear 
from. Its total gifts to May 1st were 
more than twice as much as the whole 
diocese gave for the whole of last year. 


1 

HEREVER one went, West or 
South, work for the Church to do 
was in evidence. It was also plain that 
wherever the Church put her hand to 
the work under sensible, aggressive 
and persevering leadership, genuine re- 
sults were being accomplished. I believe 
that a recognition of missions as the 
primary Christian obligation is becom- 
ing more prevalent. There is evidenced 
also, I think, an increasing readiness to 
follow this recognition by larger giving, 
though the improvement in this direc- 
tion is far from being as marked as 
it ought to be. If the giving of 
the whole Church was of the same order 
as that of those stock yards’ mission chil- 
dren in South Omaha, and of the women 
among the mountain missions of North 
Carolina, the missionary treasury would 
be amply supplied. When people of their 
little can give so much, is it unreason- 
able to expect that those who have much 

shall at least give more than a little? 


The Meeting of the Board of Managers 


June loth, -1902 


HE Stated Meeting of the Board 
of Managers was held at 
the Church Missions House on 
June 10th, when, in the ab- 

sence of the Vice-President, the Bish- 
op of New Jersey was called to the 
chair. There were present of the elected 
members the Bishop of New Jersey, the 
Rev. Drs. Smith, Applegate, Greer, Vib- 
bert, Anstice and Alsop; Messrs. Low, 
Mills, Ryerson, and Thomas and Captain 
Mahan, and Messrs. Butler and Pell- 
Clarke. The Bishop of Long Island was 
elected to membership vice the Bishop 
of New Hampshire, resigned. 

The Treasurer reported that to June 
1st the contributions from all sources 
had been $413,468, showing an increase 
over the corresponding term last year of 
$84,121. On account of the Sunday- 
school Lenten Offering $99,812.14 had 
been received from 3,438 schools, an aver- 
age of $29.03 per school; being an in- 
erease to date of $7,971.18 and an in- 
crease in the number of schools contrib- 
uting of 229. 

The Board received from the Presid- 
ing Bishop the report by the Bishop of 
California of his recent official visit to 
Honolulu as Bishop-in-charge, stating in 
detail all the particulars with regard to 
the taking over of the Church in the 
Hawaiian Islands as the Missionary Dis- 
trict of Honolulu of the American 
Church. 

Report was received from the Com- 
mission on Work among the Colored 
People with regard to the division of 
Mrs. Brunot’s legacy between St. Paul’s 
Industrial School, Lawrenceville, the 
Bishop Payne Divinity-school, Peters- 
burg, and St. Athanasius’s School, 
Brunswick, to be known as the Brunot 
Endowment Fund in each instance, and 
with reference to the division of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary United Offering, in 
San Francisco, between St. Paul’s 
School, Lawrenceville, and St. Augus- 
tine’s School, Raleigh; and that the usual 
appropriations for Colored Work were 


continued for the last six months of the 
present fiscal year without diminution. 

Report was received from the Rev. Dr. 
Herman L. Duhring as Special Agent of 
the Sunday-school Auxiliary, who had 
reached more scholars and teachers than 
ever before. In connection with this the 
General Secretary was by resolution au- 
thorized and requested to address a letter 
to the Rev. Dr. Duhring in the name of 
the Board, expressing its appreciation of 
his faithful and self-denying efforts on 
behalf of the Sunday-school Lenten Of- 
fering. 

From April ist appropriation was 
made to the Missionary District of 
Honolulu, to be continued tentatively un- 
til the Bishop shall have reached his field 
and is able to make his plans, and an ap- 
propriation was made for the fiscal year 
beginning September Ist, at the request 
of the Bishop of Missouri, for the stipend 
of the Rey. James H. Cloud as deaf- 
mute missionary in dioceses and districts 
of the West and Northwest. Communi- 
cations were at hand from twenty-eight 
of the bishops having domestic mission- 
ary work within their jurisdiction, with 
regard to appointments, stipends, etc., 
and in those instances where requests 
were made they were all favorably met. 

Letters were submitted from all the 
foreign bishops. The Bishop of Shang- 
hai had requested an appropriation for 
$1,000 to erect a building in the native 
city for the work under the charge of the 
Rey. Mr. Ancell, upon a plot adjoining 
the church, bought with money given by 
a Chinese gentleman. He now wrote 
that he would devote to the purpose a 
special of $1,000 from “A Friend in Penn- 
sylvania,’” which came most opportune- 
ly. The building will comprise a school- 
house, guest room and house for the 
clergy, all in Chinese style and well built. 
The Bishop of Tokyo reported upon the 
seventh General Synod of the Church in 
Japan, and its plans for the endowment 
of the Japanese Episcopate hereafter. 
The Bishop of Kyoto wrote of the great 
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improvement in the school at Nara. The 
Bishop of Cape Palmas reported that in 
the presence of a large gathering of 
Church people and others he laid the cor- 
ner-stone of St. Luke’s Chapel, Edina, 
which is being erected partly through the 
efforts of the Churchmen of that section, 
who have pledged themselves for $1,000. 
The Bishop devotes to the completion of 
the church $500 of the special from “A 
Friend in the Diocese of Pennsylvania.” 
and a business firm in England has given 
material to the value of $150. With the 
remainder of the special just mentioned 
he is proposing to purchase a larger 
printing press for the industrial depart- 
ment of Epiphany Hall, Cuttington. On 
his own motion the Bishop has made an 
apportionment in his district for the 
benefit of General Missions in the 
amount of $425 and sent the first remit- 
tances on account of it. 

It was announced that the Rev. Dr. 
Van Buren was to be consecrated in St. 
Stephen’s Church, Lynn, Mass., on St. 
John the Baptist’s Day. The Rev. 
Joseph N. Bean, of Vieques, has for- 
warded to the Society the deed of All 
Saints’ Church, which he originally pur- 
chased by subscriptions in the town men- 
tioned and in the United States and 
with some assistance from the Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowl- 
edge. 

Announcement was made that the Rey. 
Joshua Kimber had just completed 
thirty-five years of continuous service in 
connection with the Society from May 
27th, 1867: First as Assistant Local 
Secretary for Foreign Missions until 
1873, as Assistant Treasurer until 1876, 
as Secretary for Foreign Missions until 
1885, as Secretary of the Board of Man- 
agerg from 1882 to 1885, and for the last 
seventeen years as Associate Secretary of 
the Board. 

On motion of Mr. 
therefore 

Resolved: That the Board of Man- 
agers hereby extend to the Rev. 

Joshua Kimber their hearty con- 

gratulations on his long and faith- 

ful service in the interest of the 
work of Missions, with the hope 
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that he may long be spared in 
health and strength to fill his im- 
portant place, and to witness still 
greater results in the interest of 
missionary efforts and the spread of 
the Gospel the world over. 


The Auditing Committee reported that 
they had caused the books and accounts 
of the Treasurer to be examined to the 
first instant, and had certified them to be 
correct. 
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Concerning the Missionaries 
Alaska 

A LETTER was received from Bishop 
Rowe under date of Seattle, June 19th, 
in which he said that he was just about 
sailing for Ketchikan. 

Tue Rev. Joun W. CHapMan, wife and 
children, returning to Anvik, left their 
home at Middlebury, Vt., on May 28d 
and sailed from Seattle by the steamer 
Humboldt on June 3d. 

Miss Lizzim J. Woops, under appoint- 
ment to Circle City, left Boston, June 
3d, and sailed from Seattle by the 
steamer Humboldt June 13th. 

Mrs. Jutes L. Prevost and son and 
Miss Harriette S. Mason left Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on June 25th, expecting to sail 
by the steamer Dolphin on July 8th from 
Seattle en route to Tanana. 


Perto Rico 


Tue Rev. James H. Van Buren, D.D., 
Bishop-eleet of Porto Rico, sailed from 
San Juan by the steamer Coamo on May 
27th and arrived at New York on the 
night of the 31st. The Rev. Allen K. 
Smith, of St. Louis, who went to take 
temporary charge of the Church of St. 
John the Baptist, San Juan, sailed with 
his wife by the same steamer on June 
7th, arrived June 12th, and entered at 
once upon his duties. \ 

Tue Rey. JAMes Heartr Van Buren, 
D.D., was consecrated as Bishop of the 
Missionary District of Porto Rico in St. 
Stephen’s Church, Lynn, Mass., of which 
previously he had been rector for ten 
years, on St. John the Baptist’s Day, 
June 24th. The consecrator was the 
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Right Rev. Dr. Peterkin, Bishop of West 
Virginia, who was also the preacher; the 
co-consecrators were the Right Rev. Dr. 
Hall, Bishop of Vermont, and the Right 
Rev. Dr. Brewster, Bishop of Connecti- 
eut. The Right Rev. Dr. Lawrence, 
Bishop of Massachusetts, and the Right 
Rev. Dr. Vinton, Bishop of Western 
Massachusetts, presented the Bishop- 
elect. The Right Rev. Dr. Codman, 
Bishop of Maine, read the Epistle, and 
the Gospel was read by the Bishop of 
Massachusetts, and the Bishop of Ver- 
mont read the Litany. The attending 
Presbyters were the Rev. Dr. Lindsay, of 
Boston, and the Rev. Dr. Waterman, of 
Claremont, N. H. About seventy-five 
clergymen were present in their vest- 
ments, 
The Philippines 

Unper date of May 28th, word came 
from Bishop Brent saying that he ex- 
pected to sail from Naples on July 10th 
on the North German Lloyd steamer 
Koenig Albert for Hongkong en route 
for Manila. 

Cape Palmas 

On April 20th, in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Bassa, the Bishop of Cape Pal- 
mas advanced to the priesthood the Rev. 
James S. Smith, the missionary at 
Edina; the Rev. R. C. Cooper and the 
Rev. N. H. B. Cassell assisting in the 
laying-on of hands. 

Av the meeting of the Board on June 
10th, Bishop Ferguson’s appointment of 
Mr. Henry H. Nyema Morrell, as 
eatechist at Bigtown, was approved. 

Shanghai 

THE appointments of Mrs. Lilian P. 
Fredericks and Miss Williette W. East- 
ham, heretofore announced, took effect 
on May 31st under the terms of the 
Board’s action. 

Hankow 

Art the meeting of May 13th the Bish- 
op of Hankow’s appointment of the Rev. 
Allen R. Van Meter was approved. This 
appointment took effect June 2d. 


day of June. 
Tur Rey. Laurence B. Rincery and 
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wife, whose departure from Hankow and 
arrival in London were announced last 
month, sailed from Liverpool by the 
steamer Cymric June 6th; reached New 
York on the 15th, and proceeded to Mr. 
Ridgely’s home in Philadelphia. 


Tokyo 


Upon a call from the Bishop of Tokyo, 
the Rey. Henry S. Jefferys, who has been 
on leave of absence in California, sailed 
for Yokohama by the steamer America 
Maru on June 6th. He will again take 
up the work at Sendai. 

Tuer Rey. Barnasas T. Saat, who has 
been in the United States on a personal 
leave of absence granted by his Bishop, 
has written from San Francisco that he 
was sailing for home by the steamer 
America Maru on June 6th. Upon his 
arrival at Tokyo he expects to begin the 
special work, the preparation for which 
has occupied his attention in this coun- 
try, under the guidance of Bishop Mc- 
Kim. 

Mr. James McD. Garpriner, with his 
son Lawrence, who sailed from Van- 
couver May 5th, reached Tokyo May 
19th. 

Tue Rev. W. F. Mapeiey, missionary 
at Sendai, and Miss Marion Nivling, 
were married in Trinity Cathedral, 
Tokyo, May 15th. 


Kyoto 


Av the meeting of the Board, June 
10th, the Bishop of Kyoto’s appointments 
of the Rev. William James Cuthbert, of 
New Jersey, just graduated from the 
Nashotah Seminary, and of Mr. John 
Reifsnider, of California, were formally 
approved. The appointment of the 
former took effect upon his ordination to 
the diaconate on Trinity Sunday. The 
latter goes to join his brother, the Rev. 
O. S. Reifsnider, at Nara, and will serve 
as a missionary teacher at that station. 

Tue Rev. Irvin H. Corre, D.p., was 
ordained to the priesthood on Wednes- 
day, May 14th, in Christ Church, Nara, 
by the Bishop of Kyoto. The Rev. J. C. 
Ambler presented the candidate, and the 
Rey. J. Lindsay Patton was the preacher, 
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To the Board of Missions 


The United Offering of 1901: What Will Be 
Done with It? 


BISHOP HARE, WHEN CONSECRATED 
BISHOP OF NIOBRARA, IN 1873 


X. In South Dakota 


HE joy of long expectation has 
lately been changed into the joy 
of fruition. I have received $3,- 
500 from the United Offering, 

and am to receive, the Treasurer writes 
me, something more. Is there ever a time 
in a missionary bishop’s career when he 
does not know where to put $3,500—and 
“something more”? This gift came to 
me, however, with peculiar timeliness; 
because, during all these twenty-nine 
years of my episcopate, the Indian chil- 
dren in our four boarding-schools have 
been allowed to enjoy their proper share 
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of the rations and annuities owed to their 
tribe. By a recent order, however, chil- 
dren forfeit these supplies if they at- 
tend a mission boarding-school, and it 
has fallen to me, therefore, either to dis- 
band our four boarding-schools and dis- 
perse the children, or else to raise 
$2,000 for each of the boarding-schools, 
for the purchase of supplies. Just in the 
time of this special need comes this 
special help from the United Offering! 

How should I divide it? South 
Dakota constitutes really two missionary 
districts; one comprising the work 
among the white people, the other the 
work among Indian tribes lately brought 
in from wild and predatory life. The 
first field corresponds to the work of the 
domestic field generally. The second is 
essentially like the foreign work. I de- 
termined, therefore, to divide my share 
of the Offering into two equal parts, one- 
half for work among the Indians, and 
one-half for work among the whites. 

In disbursing for the Indian work the 
wants of four individual workers seemed 
to call for special recognition, either be- 
cause of great length of service or 
peculiar exigencies, and a check for $100 
went to each of them. A check for $300 
went to each of the four Indian board- 
ing-schools, for the purchase of food and 
other supplies. And I reserved $150 for 
church building. 

In disbursing for the work among the 
white people there were, again, in- 
dividual workers—two in number— 
whose cases, because of special con- 
ditions, seemed to call for special help, 
and I sent a check for $100 to each of 
them. I thought two checks for $25 each 
would give two struggling congregations 
who are doing their best to put their 
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churches in decent condition just the 
fillip which their faithful but half-doubt- 
ing efforts needed; so a check for $25 
went to each of these. A want of an- 
other kind: was peculiarly pressing: It 
has happened more than once that, after 
spending much pains in securing a mis- 
sionary for South Dakota, I have found 
it utterly impossible to get him a house 
to live in. In my annual address of two 
years ago, under a deep sense of this 
need, I spoke as follows: 

“The work of building churches 
has naturally and rightly occupied 
the attention and taxed the re- 
sources of our people during all 
these early years of Church life in 
a new land; but now the time has 
come when the building of rectories 
should have a prominent place in 
the minds of the people. A rectory 
gives an appearance of dignity and 
permanence to the church in any 
town. It proclaims that the people 
wish their clergyman should have 
ahome. It gives him a home rent 
free, and so reduces the amount 
which has to be raised for his cash 
salary. The want of a rectory has 
more than once made it impossible 
for me to secure a desirable clergy- 
man.” 

I therefore have devoted $1,200, in sums 
of $300 each, toward building rectories. 
In my annual address of the year 1901 


I used the following words: 

“Several of our feeble congrega- 
tions have shown a noble determi- 
nation to secure for themselves 
places of public worship. Many of 
the people in more favored locali- 
ties have in the past shown warm 
sympathy with this work of church 
building in our missionary districts, 
and many more, did they know the 
miserable makeshifts for churches 
which our little congregations have 
to put up with, would feel that they 
could not dwell in houses of cedar 
while—to use the language of David 
—the ark of the Lord was dwelling 
amid curtains. I cannot speak by 
the book regarding church building 
elsewhere, but this I know, that our 
little congregations here in South 
Dakota earn—if I may be pardoned 
the use of that word—by patient 
continuance in well-doing and by 
brave effort, all the help which they 
receive from outside.” 
I determined, therefore, to set aside 


the balance of my share of the United 
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Offering, viz., $300, for church building. 

When I have completed my disburse- 
ment of the fund, I will ask the Treas- 
urer of the Board in New York to audit 
my account. 

I pray that the administration of this 
service may not only supply the wants of 
the saints here in South Dakota, but may 
be “abundant, also, in many thanks- 
givings unto God” (II. Cor. ix. 12); and 
I pray, also, that I may so minister this 
trust that “No man may blame me” in 
this abundance which is administered by 
me, but that “I may provide for things 
honest, not only in the sight of the Lord, 
but in the sight of men” (II. Cor. viii. 
20, 21). 

Wituiam H. Harr. 


XI. In Boisé 


WANT to express my great ap- 
preciation of the gift of $3,500 from 
the United Offering of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. 

I do not know what I should have done 
without it. In this district, our demands 
and opportunities are far in excess of our 
resources. Both Bishops Tuttle and Tal- 
bot can testify from experience to this, 
and the work has greatly expanded since 
their day; for while the romance of West- 
ern work may not be as great as former- 
ly, the need of it remains and is ever 
growing. In 1870 Idaho had 30,000 peo- 
ple, now it has 200,000, and they are still 
pouring in. 

I divided my $3,500 to meet the follow- 
ing pressing needs: 

1. $564: Part payment on Miss H. G. 
Stockdell’s log mission and dwelling- 
house. This is the first effort to reach 
the Lemhi Indians, and Miss Stockdell is 
doing a great work. She still needs $500 
to get her equipment in good order.* 

2. $1,691: For the work at St. Mar- 
garet’s School, Boisé.+ This is a most 
important agency in moulding the young 


life of Idaho and the Northwest. We 


* See SPIRIT OF MISSIONS, January, 1902; or 
Leaflet No. 604. 

7 See SPIRIT OF MISSIONS, September, 1901; or 
Leaflet No. 923. 
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have in ten years sent out over three htin- 
dred girls. We have only $1,000 endow- 
ment, and the school absolutely must 
have the sympathy and help of our sisters 
and Churchmen of the East. We need 
sorely scholarships of $100. We also 
need a new addition, to cost $5,000. 
Would that we out here in this growing 
West had the money to spend on people, 
that some men and women spend on 
horses and dogs, and are “nothing 
better!” 
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4. $600: To St. Michael’s Church, 
Boisé. When Bishop Tuttle came to this 
country he found a little frame church 
—the only Protestant church of any kind 
in Idaho, Montana, Utah. In this the 
congregation still worships; but the last 
service will be held on the old site this 
month (May); then the congregation will 
move to the new and larger building 
which is now the bishop’s church. 
As the congregation has had many 
struggles, I felt it right to put the above 
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3. $800: For St. Luke’s Home. This is 
a cottage hospital just beginning, espe- 
cially urged by the president of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary in Boisé. There is 
no hospital except this, in our Church, in 
a country two and a half times the size 
of New York State. On this a feeble be- 
ginning has been made. May God raise 
up some generous soul who may give a 
necessary $10,000 toward getting a hospi- 
tal worthy of the cause in this far west- 
ern land! Many might give at least one 
dollar to help us to begin this great work. 
Very desirable property hag already been 
bought for a site. 


sum here, to get the central church in 
good running order. 

5. $100: I have given this amount to 
the improving of the Weiser rectory, 
where preparation was being made for 
the coming of the rector’s family. 

6. $145: This amount I appropriated 
to paying the balance of the debt at 
Blackfoot, Idaho, on condition the people 
raised $250. This was done, so the debt > 
on the church there has been liquidated, 
and the people and rector have built a 
rectory. : 

7. $100: This was the amount I 
promised and paid toward the debt on 
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the property now used as a site for the 
Sunday-school building next to the new 
church in Pocatello, where Mr. Murphy 
has been laboring faithfully for many 
years. 


Mamy thanks, therefore, for ali the help 
this means to the Church and its work- 
ers. May God bless all who gave, both 
small and great! 

JAMES B. FunsTEN. 


A Doctor’s Work, in Hospital and Out 


BY MARY V. GLENTON 


In charge of the Elizabeth Bunn Memorial Hospital, Wuchang 


IN THE DOORWAY 


HE hospital work has gone on 
slowly but surely, and the dis- 
pensaries have been well pat- 
ronized. The new ward beds and 

the surgical bed, together with some 
beautiful religious pictures donated by 
Miss Huntington, have given the ward a 
most attractive appearance. I have small 
pictures—some studies from art mag- 
azines, some ex-calendars, some bright 
advertisements and a few Perry pictures 
—pinned all over the walls, and they give 
endless enjoyment to the patients. 

We had our first Christmas tree—the 
first in the history of the hospital—on 
the afternoon of Christmas Eve. Miss 


Osgood’s girls sang carols, and Mr. 
Wood, who is hospital chaplain, con- 


- ducted the service that preceded the giv- 


ing of the presents. When I looked at 
the bare tree a few days before, and real- 
ized that I had absolutely nothing to put 
on it, I thought that I had made a very 
foolish venture; but the plan had been 
set on foot, and there was nothing to do 
but to carry it through. So I cut a lot of 
banners out of colored paper, and pasted 


_gold and silver stars, crosses, crescents 


and borders on them. Then the day be- 
fore the tree, things began to come in. 
The ladies across the river sent over 
contributions of various kinds; the Boone 
School and St. Hilda’s added their 
donation, the latter giving the candles 
and candy bags; every foreigner contrib- 
uted, and every foreigner was present, 
and the whole affair went off with eclat. 
I felt more than repaid for the long 
evenings spent in the privacy of my 
study, interviewing colored paper! 

But special events do not present a 
good picture of the usual routine work, 
so the story of a day in the hospital will 
give a better idea of our life here. 

After the ward has been put in order 
for the day and breakfast and its pre- 
liminaries are over, “rounds” and sur- 
gical dressings follow. Then the dis- 
pensary session is held. The waiting- 
room has been getting fuller and fuller, 
and finally our matron, who is also a 
Bible-woman, may be seen going down 
with a picture-roll. She talks and ex- 
plains the “doctrine,” bringing it home 
to the motley throng by the aid of the 
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bright colored pictures that appeal espe- 
cially to these people, because of the 
Oriental garments and coloring. (May I 
have a few picture-rolls? Those that I 
am using are borrowed.) Presently one 
of the clergy comes in, and continues the 
instruction already given by Mrs. Wu. 
Then the physician appears. The people 
approach one by one, and the usual round 
of tooth-pulling, opening abscesses, dress- 
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phenomenal, rarely less than forty and 
frequently over seventy, and we only 
opened in October. 

We have on hand now the wife of an 
official, who is under treatment for a car- 
buncle, one of those large, tedious, pain- 
ful ones that sap the strength so steadily. 
She allows me to dress and treat the 
place just as I please. She has never 
questioned once anything that I have 
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ing ulcers and treating eyes, ears, 
coughs, colds, ete., begins. A dab of oint- 
ment is given to one, cough medicine to 
another, the iodine brush is wielded with 
a practiced, if not an artistic hand, and 
the majority go away satisfied. On Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays we go 
across the city to the dispensary outside 
the gate at St. Mark’s Chapel. The at- 
tendance at this dispensary is almost 


done, and I have been going to the house 
daily since February 3d. I can take a 
knife and cut, or the scissors and snip, 
and all she ever says is, “Hao pung yeo.” 
(“My good friend.”) She is an example 
of patience and confidence to many a 
man and woman at home in Christian 
surroundings. She and her people are 
deeply grateful, and when she gets well— 
and I am thankful to say there is every 
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hope—the hospital and the mission will 
have, I am sure, good friends in her and 
hers. 

The out-practice gives variety to the 
routine, and we have some strange ex- 
periences. Recently I was called to a case 
of child-birth away out in the country. 
My native assistant had asked for a holi- 
day; she had gone that morning. After 
a long ride in the chair through country 
roads, past the pagoda, I was ushered 
into a small house of two rooms and then 
into one of these rooms, to my patient. 
When I shut the door to keep the crowd 
out, and had thrown water out of the 
window several times for the same pur- 
pose, ineffectually, I found that I must 
have some light and also some air; so I 
stationed one chair coolie at the door and 
another at the window, and started in. 
I had to give chloroform myself, as well 
as do the rest of the work. But after 
four hours’ hard work, so hard that 
while my feet were cold on the earth 
floor (it was February) the upper part of 
my body was in a profuse perspiration, I 
got through, and saved the woman’s life. 

Immediately there arose a most tu- 
multuous screaming, shrieking, stamp- 
ing, calling, flapping doors back and 


forth on their hinges, and any sort of 
noise that could be made. I had never 
heard such a din in my life. What was 
coming I could not imagine. I was 
miles away from home; it was growing 
dark; I had no one with me, whom I 
knew or could reason with, but my chair 
coolies, one of whom was a mere boy, 
the other a perfect goose who thinks 
himself unusually intelligent. J man- 
aged to make myself heard after a little, 
enough to ask what they were doing, and 
found that all the din and racket were 
to frighten away the spirit of the dead 
baby that had just been born. I finally 
told them that they would have to be 
quiet while I was there, and after I had 
gone, they could do just as they pleased. 
They listened to me, quieted down, ex- 
cept for occasional outbreaks that I 
promptly suppressed, and allowed me to 
finish my work, and go in peace. These 
people were very poor, but during the 
woman’s convalescence I had _ several 
presents of fresh eggs from the family. 
Christmas-tree ornaments and pic- 
ture-rolls would be very acceptable, 
scrap-books and pictures equally so. The 
women cannot read, and pictures are a 
source of untold enjoyment to them. 
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A Morning Service at St. Peter’s, Honolulu 


BY MARY R. P. HOOKER 


NE Sunday morning after we 
had been to the English ser- 
vice at St. Andrew’s Cathe- 
dral, we stopped in at the 

little Chinese chapel, St. Peter’s, which 
stands just inside the gate leading into 
the cathedral grounds. It is a plain little 
building inside and out, and, with the ex- 
ception of a dossal of very gorgeous 
Chinese material, it might be a little 
mission church anywhere in the States. 

We sat some minutes, watching the 
congregation coming in, the men all sit- 
ting on one side and the women and chil- 
dren on the other. Most of the men wore 
American clothes, though a few wore the 
Chinese shirt instead of a coat; but the 
women, without exception, were dressed 
in their native costume, a shirt longer 
than the men’s and straight, awkward 
trousers. The younger women’s gar- 
ments were usually of some shade of 
blue, the older ones of black; none of 
them wore hats, and every head of hair 
was dressed exactly the same; twisted in 
a coil at the back of the neck, tied with a 
pink or a green string, and sometimes a 
jade hair ornament stuck through the 
coil. But there was variety in their 
faces, which were all very sweet and 
gentle; and as they came in with their 
babies in their arms, or followed by a 
flock of little ones, they smiled at us in 
a most friendly manner. 

There were such numbers of children, 
and they were most gorgeously dressed; 
a favorite combination being yellow 
trousers, with a wide pink band at the 
ankle and a narrower green one above it, 
and a blue or lavender shirt; the hair 
hanging down the back, with a quan- 
tity of cherry-colored silk twist braided 
in and hanging out at the end in a great 
tassel. The little boys had such elaborate 
costumes it is impossible to describe 
them, and there was even more variety in 
eolor. Such combinations sound crude, 
but the children are little, and varied gay 
hues look perfectly appropriate. Perhaps 
the brown skins absorb some of the 
color ;“anyway, one is glad they dress so, 
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congregation joined in. 


and the few that wore American clothes 
looked perfectly uninteresting. 

But now a young Chinese girl, seated 
at a small organ, plays a familiar pro- 
cessional hymn, and a choir of little 
Chinese boys in white cottas comes 
swinging out of the vestry, followed by 
the Chinese clergyman, the Rev. Yen 
Tet, a young man who was educated in 
Bishop Willis’s Chinese school and or- 
dained by him. The congregation join 
heartily in the singing, and then take up 
their Prayer Books of thin brown paper, 
printed and bound like all Chinese books, 
open them at the very last page, and be- 
gin the service. 

It was the first time I had ever heard 
our service in a foreign tongue, and I 
found I could follow it perfectly, al- 
though I did not understand a word: 
The tunes of the chants and hymns were 
so familiar I could follow with the Eng- 
lish words, and I knew when the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Creed came, because the 
It was a great 
pleasure to have this bond of sympathy 
with such a strange race, and to feel that 
we all belonged to the “Holy Catholic 
Church.” 

There was such an air of reverence 
and interest through it all. Everyone 
took part; even the babies tried to grab 
the Prayer Books, and the men, who 
formed the greater part of the congrega- 
tion, never let their attention flag. The 
sermon was all in Chinese also, preached 
from a few notes written in Chinese 
characters on a slip of paper. The men 
seemed very much interested in it, and it: 
was evidently preached to them, the wom- 
en’s attention being more or less ab- 
sorbed by the babies. Sometimes they 
took them out into a little porch and 
sat with them there, or walked about 
under the palm-trees. The younger chil-: 
dren were in and out all the time, getting 
a drink of water from a faucet in the 
yard, fluttering up and down the aisle 
like so many gaily painted butterflies, al- 
ways smiling at us as they passed. Some- 
times a child would pick his father out 
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on the other side of the church, and 
cuddling up to him, go quietly to sleep. 
No one seemed to be disturbed by their 
movements; Mr. Tet preached on as if 
there were no children there, and I cer- 
tainly enjoyed the sermon more because 
of these brilliant interruptions.. Look- 
ing at the older girls and the younger 
women, I could realize the beauty in a 
“moon face,” and they all looked so 
clean and so gentle I longed to stay and 
work among them. There was such an 
air of peacefulness and happiness over 
the whole congregation, one felt that 
here was work well done, and that a child 
growing up under the influence of such 
a reverent service could never go very 
far astray. ; 

Dillon, Montana. — 


Notes 


The Memorial, St. Mary’s Hall 


ISHOP GRAVES writes, on May 

. 28d, that the plans for the new build- 
ing for St. Mary’s Hall are about com- 
pleted, and that they provide for a 
really worthy permanent structure. 
building will be complete in itself, and 
as a memorial, have a distinctive posi- 
tion. It is the Bishop’s idea to call this 
the Memorial Building, St. Mary’s Hall, 
and to have a tablet at the entrance, with 
-a suitable inscription. 


ISS NEELY, of the Japan Mission, 
whose request for pictures was 
printed in the January Spirit or Mis- 
stons, has asked the Editor to express her 
gratitude to those who so promptly and 
generously responded to the need. Miss 
Neely says: “The cards and pictures have 
entered many a home with a Christian 
message.. They have aroused a desire to 
read the Bible, that I could not otherwise 
have awakened. Such evidences of love 
and confidence are a great spur to re- 
newed energy; and to feel there is a 
strong body of Christian women praying 
for one, is a thing to be thankful for.” 


HE death of Mrs. Edward P. Hart, 
of Rochester, brings sorrow far be- 
yond the limits of her family and home. 


ary study among its members. 


The- diocesan officers have appointed a libra- 
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As Angelica Church, she was known in 
both the Junior Department and the 
Sunday-schools of the Diocese of New 
York, as foremost in the children’s work 
for missions; while her enthusiasm in the 
work of the Babies’ Branch, or Little 
Helpers, was felt wherever that work 
among the smallest children of the 
Church exists. No personal joys or sor- 
rows of her own weakened her loving de- 
sire for the progress of Christ’s King- 
dom, and her ardent wish to see that love 
enkindled in childish hearts. The 
memory of such is blessed, and the 
triumph.of her death must help to make 
the eternal life more real. 


A New Of ftce in a New 


Diocese 


HE Western Massachusetts 
branch lately completed its 
organization, and we rejoice 
-to learn: that in its beginning 


it plans for the development of mission- 
The 


rian who is responsible in her work to 
them. This librarian was already serv- 


‘ing as head of the executive committee 


of the Missionary Lending Library of All 
Saints’ Parish, Worcester, established by 
the late rector, now Bishop of Western 
Massachusetts, in the Epiphany season of 
this year. Her duties now are to keep 
a complete file of the publications of the 
Board and of the Church Missions Pub- 
lishing Company, and to be ready to 
assist; when asked, in the formation of 
Mission Study Classes. Any Church- 
man or Churchwoman in the diocese may 
make use of this library. A book may be 
kept three weeks and renewed if desired, 
and a borrower may take more than one 
book at a time. Suggestions in regard 
to the purchase of books and the conduct 
of the library are invited. 

The vice-presidents in charge of the 
different districts are much interested in 
the work entrusted to this librarian, and 
hope that much will be done through her 
instrumentality in this first year of the 
branch’s history. 


All things come of Thee, O Lord, 
And of Thine own bave we given Thee. 


Offerings are asked to sustain missions in tweaty-six missionary districts 
in the United States, Africa, China and Japan; also work in the Haitien Church 
and in Mexico*; in thirty-nine dioceses, including missions to the Indians and 
to the Colored People; to pay the salaries of twenty-five bishops, and stipends 
to 1,673 missionary workers, and to support schools, hospitals and orphanages. 


With all remittances the name of the Diocese and Parish should be given. 
Remittances, when practicable, should be by Check or Draft, and should always be 
made payable to the order of George C. Thomas, Treasurer, and sent to him, 
Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Remittances in Bank Notes are not safe unless sent in Registered Letters. 


* For support of the Clergyman representing this Church. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 
The Treasurer of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society acknowledges the 


receipt of the following sums from May 1st to June Ist, 1902: 
* Lenten and Easter Offering from the Sunday-school Auxiliary. 


NOTE.—The items in the following pages marked ‘*Sp.°? are Specials, whick do 


not ald the Board in meeting its appropriations, 


Wherever the abbreviation ** Wo, 


Aux.” precedes the amount, the offering is through a branch of the Woman’s 


Auxiliary. 


ALABAMA—$307.66 


Anniston—St. Michael and All Angels’ S. 
Sie’ Domesticie: sees cose ccisses iosiscine 
Athens—St. Timothy’s 8S. S 
Birmingham—St. Mary’s S. §.,* Domestic, 
$50 45; Foreign, $50.45............... « 
Mobile—Christ Church, Foreign........... . 
St. John’s S. S.,* Sp. for American 
Church Missionary Society............. 
Trinity Church, General............. 
New Decatur—St. John’s S. S ,* General. 
Tuscaloosa—Christ Church §. s., * General, 
$60; Wo. Aux., General, $10........2005 
Miscellaneous — Branch Wo. Aux. bg 
travelling expenses of Secretary...... 


ALBANY—$3,535.30 


Albany—All Saints’ Cathedral, General, 
$353.50; Branch Girls’ Friendly Soci- 
ety, Wo. Aux., for salary of Miss 
Mason, Hankow, $25 dabecnan 

St. Andrew’sS. S.,* General.... ......... 

St. Paul’s, Sp. for Holy, Trinity Orphan- 
AP OWEOKY Oniceti versa cieiniveisinaieiewereeie cera 

St. Paul’s, Sp. to “endow the ‘ Rev. 
George Hewson Wilson Memorial” 
scholarship, Boone School, Wuchang 


Hankow, $1,000; S.S.,* General, $113. ri bi 118 49 


St. Peter’s S. ih * General iiste eT MEE waterers 
Athens—Trinity Church, Poreigny... ce. ac 
Bolton Landing—St. Sacrament (of which 

8. 8.,* $18.16), General... ...ccesseeee 
Cambridge—St. Luke’s (of which §. S., * 
$6::35)5 (GONnOrallresensnvcienocseejceertente 
Cate rice S.S.,* General............ ve 
Catskill—St. Luke’ s, Generales comes 
Cherry Valley—A. Beekman Cox, Sp. for 
St. John’s College Building Fund, 
Shanghaliiv..) cat sosceons eraeseesserene 
Colton—Zion, General, $1.02; Miss Eliza- 
beth Clarkson, Sp. for ‘“ T. Streatfeild 
Clarkson’’ scholarship, St. Paul’s 
School, Plain City, Salt Lake, $40; 
“Levinius Clarkson ” scholarship, 
Salt Lake, $40; Miss Frederica Clark- 
son, Sp. for ‘ flizabeth Clarkson ”’ 
scholarship, St. Paul’s School, Plain 
City, Salt Lake, $40; “Thomas 8. 
Clarkson ”’ scholarship, Salt Lake, $40 
Coopérstown — Christ Church, Foreign, 


(i) 


43 01 


161 02 


$14.20; Dr. H. D. Sill, Sp. for St. John’s 
College Building Fund, Shanghai, $10. 
East Springfield—St. Paul's (of whick 1 
S.,* $8.25), General.... .......4. : 
Frankfort—St. Alban’s 8. 3. * General. 
Franklin—St. Paul's, General............+ é 
Glen’s Fall—Church of the Messiah, Do- 
mestic, $4; Foreign, $48.82; Sp. oe 
Mexico, $1; Philippines, $2; S. S. 
General, $30; Sp. for Brazil, $10; Sp. i 
St. Augustine’ s School, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, $10. 
Granville—Trinity ‘Church’ 8. "s., * ‘General 
Green Island—St. Mark’s (of which 8. S.,* 
$3.09) .Generalav. cccnnsistcosice cecvlerseace 
Greenville—R. Goodrich, Foreign..- 
Hudson—Christ Church, General.......... 
Ilion—St. Augustine’s, Generale acne 
Johnstown—St. John’s S. S.,* General..... 
Lansingburgh—Trinity Church, Domestic. 
Morristown—Christ Church, General...... 
Norwood—St. Philip’s, General............ 
Ogdensburg—-St. John’s S. §S.,* Sp. for 
Bishop Morrison, Duluth..... eee 
Plattsburgh — Trinity Church, Colored, 
$2.60; General, $5.50 .........00---+8 
Potsdam- —Trinity Church, Foreign, $240. 25: 
Miss L. Clarkson, for “L. Clarkson” 
scholarship, Boone School, Wuchang, 
Hankow, $40; Miss E. Clarkson, $100, 
Miss F. Clarkson, $100, for St. John’s 
College, Shanghai; T. ‘Streatfeild 
Clarkson, Sp. for St. John’s College 
Building Fund, Shanghai, $100 


ee eae reese 


Round Lake—All Saints’, General .... ... 
Rouse’s Point—Christ Chureh, Foreign, 

1; 8S. 8.,* General, $5.19.........0008 Gc 
Saranac Lake—St. Luke’ 8, General........ 


Saratoga Springs— Bethesda, Domestic, 
$81.08; Girls’ Friendly Society, for 
Miss Mason's salary, Hankow, $5; Miss 
A. P. Wiggins, Wo. Aux., for worker at 
hospital, Skaguay, Alaska, $50... 00 00 

Springfield Centre—St. Mary’s, General, 
$39; Leslie Pell-Clarke, Sp. for St. 
John’s College Building Fund, Shang: 
hai, $25; S.S.,* General, $5.78......... 

Stockport—St. John’s §. S., * General. . 

Troy—Ascension, Goneral’.a.ckskcnes ae sieis 

Christ Church S. §.,* General.. 
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69 78 
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25 00 
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